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WITHOUT  GLOVES 

Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

Did  you  attend  the  Convention? 

If  you  did,  it  isn’t  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  more 
to  you  on  this  question. 

If  you  didn’t,  you  missed  more  than  you  know,  for 
practically  everyone  who  attended  seemed  to  feel  it 
was  the  best  Convention  the  Association  ever  has  had 
and  that  it  set  a  very  high  mark  to  shoot  at  in  future. 

Have  you  every  stood  and  looked  at  a  great  army 
on  parade,  or  at  drill,  or  even  one  regiment  so  en¬ 
gaged? 

What  made  it  impressive?  If  you  saw  one  soldier 
marching  down  the  street  he  might  interest  you  but  he 
would  hardly  be  impressive.  The  thing  that  makes  a 
regiment  or  army  impressive  is  that  you  see  it  mustered 
in  its  strength. 

There  is  a  great  army  of  splendid  men  and  women 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  retail  distribution  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  thing  for  the  trade  to  come  out  and  show 
its  strength  at  a  Convention  such  as  that  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

It  is  impressive  to  men  in  the  business.  It  is  im¬ 
pressive  to  the  newspapers.  It  is  impressive  to  the 
public. 

Now  that  the  Association  has  so  many  splendid  As¬ 
sociate  Membership  Groups  specializing  on  particular 
fields  of  work,  our  Conventions  have  taken  on  a  new 
importance,  a  new  range,  a  new  value. 

The  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  a  great  institution.  It  is 
a  big  hotel.  It  has  many  meeting  rooms.  The  National 


Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  completely  dominated  it 
during  the  week  of  February  9th  to  14th.  There  were 
meetings  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  hotel.  Attendance 
at  various  Group  meetings  ranged  from  100  to  400  or 
500.  There  wasn’t  a  room  in  the  hotel  that  would 
have  been  big  enough  to  have  accommodated  the  entire 
attendance  at  one  time. 

Each  Group  followed  problems  that  fell  within  its 
own  purview  and  all  these  problems  and  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  incidental  thereto  headed  up  in  the  central 
theme  of  the  entire  Convention — Better  Selling. 

If  one  were  to  take  a  list  of  the  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions  and  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  who 
participated  in  them  he  would  find  they  constitute  as 
fine  a  curriculum  for  one  interested  in  the  study  of 
retail  distribution  as  could  be  found. 

Probably  no  person  who  attended  the  Convention, 
sat  through  the  various  sessions  and  availed  himself 
of  all  that  could  be  had  will  ever  be  able  to  estimate 
the  total  good  that  he  has  received  from  the  meeting. 


There  are  some  members  of  the  Association  who 
never  come  to  Conventions. 

We  take  this  opportunity  now  to  urge  upon  them 
a  sense  of  what  they  are  missing  and  to  ask  them  to 
make  up  their  minds  now  to  attend  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  February,  1926. 

The  last  day  of  a  Convention  is  always  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  problem  for  the  presiding  officer  and  for  some  of 
the  very  earnest  hearted  members  who  feel  they  want 
to  see  the  thing  through. 

Our  Conventions  usually  open  well,  the  Smoker  and 
the  Banquet  all  touch  high  water  marks  for  attendance 
bfit  the  last  day  a  good  many  people  slip  away. 

The  embarrassment  comes  in  introducing  distin¬ 
guished  speakers  to  an  audience  which  is  perhaps  only 
half  as  large  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  endeavor  to  hold  the  Convention  together  until 
final  adjournment  the  program  this  year  provided  for 
the  final  day  a  morning  session  with  several  important 
topics  with  distinguished  speakers,  the  resolutions,  and 
finished  up  with  a  Luncheon  at  which  a  well  known 
hosiery  manufacturer  spoke  on  “House-to-House  Can¬ 
vassing  Competition.” 

Tickets  for  this  Luncheon  were  on  sale  throughout 
the  Convention  and  yet  at  the  last  moment  101  people 
more  than  had  been  provided  for  appeared  at  the 
Luncheon. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  them.  We  wanted  every 
merchant,  especially  at  the  Luncheon,  but  it  would 
have  been  so  much  easier  for  everybody  if  members 
w'ould  say,  “I  am  going  down  to  the  Convention;  I 
am  going  to  stay  through  it  all  and  get  all  there  is  in 
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it”  and  then  would  make  reservations  early  for  those 
tessionri  at  which  reservations  must  be  made,  such  as 
the  Banquet  and  the  Luncheon. 

«  •  *  *  * 

You  will  be  receiving  through  this  Bulletin  fairly 
complete  reports  of  the  Convention.  A  great  many  of 
those  who  attended  the  Convention  were  eager  to  have 
copies  of  the  addresses.  We  can't  give  you  the  whole 
Convention  because  the  complete  report  includes  some¬ 
thing  like  1300  full  pages  but  we  will  give  you  a  pretty 
fair  outline  of  this  great  meeting  and  some  of  the 
addresses  in  rather  complete  form. 

Take  the  reports,  read  them,  and  you  w'ill  realize 
that  this  Convention  week  in  New'  York  is  about  as 
serious  and  profitable  business  as  anything  that  conies 


Our  Musical  President 

Seldom  has  a  man  received  a  greater  ovation  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Acting  President 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bolton  S.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Tily 
presided  at  the  Convention  in  a  splendid  manner.  He 
was  very  generally  and  favorably  known  to  our  trade 
through  his  work  as  Chairman  of  the  War  Service 
Committee. 

As  the  Convention  developed,  it  was  recognized  that 
there  was  a  genuine  demand  on  all  sides  for  Mr.  Tily 
to  head  the  Association. 

This  came  to  a  climax  in  the  session  on  Tuesday 
when  a  resolution  was  introduced  from  the  floor  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  proposing 
that  the  Convention  temporarily  suspend  the  by-laws' 
provision  which  forbids  a  member  of  the  Board  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself  so  that  the  Convention  might  re-elect 
Mr.  Tily  to  the  Board  and  send  a  request  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  they  elect  him  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

This  proposal  met  with  instantaneous  popularity  and 
after  several  seconding  speeches  it  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Next  day  the  Board  elected  Mr.  Tily  President  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  Mr.  Tily  we  have  a  wonderful  standard  bearer. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  retail  matters  for  a  number 
of  years  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
soundest  thinkers  in  our  craft.  It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  regret  to  members  of  the  Association  that 
some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Tily  was  tendered  the  presi¬ 
dency  by  the  Board  of  Directors  he  was  unable  at  that 
tune  to  accept.  He  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  determination  which  promises 
to  do  much  to  keep  the  Association  in  the  forefront 
during  the  next  year. 


From  remarks  which  Mr.  Tily  at  various  times  during 
the  Convention  made,  members  came  to  realize  his 
deep  and  informed  interest  in  music. 

Probably  few,  however,  know  that  he  is  a  Doctor 
of  Music  and  a  great  organist.  At  one  of  the  sessions 
Mr.  Tily  slipped  up  into  the  balcony  of  the  Grand 
Ballroom  and  from  there  played  the  hotel  organ.  'Few 
of  those  who  listened  to  his  wonderful  music  realized 
that  it  w'as  the  President  of  the  Association  who  was 
performing. 

For  some  years  we  have  made  it  a  practice  in  Con¬ 
ventions  to  call  upon  members  of  the  Association  to 
have  their  various  store  musical  organizations  cooperate 
by  their  appearance  at  various  sessions. 

Mr.  Tily  has  entered  heartily  into  this  side  of  store 
life  and  proposes  to  otter  various  awards  for  the  best 
singers  supplied  at  the  next  Convention  by  member 
stores. 

We  venture  to  hope  that  all  members  will  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  President  Tily  their  heartiest  co¬ 
operation  in  all  matters  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Aesthetic  Side  of  Store  Life 

Don’t  make  any  mistake  about  the  practicability  of 
developing  the  aesthetic  side  of  store  life. 

Through  the  years  it  has  become  the  habit  to  re¬ 
gard  the  retail  store  as  an  oppressor  of  its  employes. 
The  larger  stores  especially  have  been  regarded  as  great 
mills  in  which  men  and  women  toil  at  uninspired  tasks. 

You  may  not  care  much  about  music  yourself,  but 
don't  undervalue  the  benefit  of  occasionally  showing 
the  aesthetic  side  of  store  life  to  the  public. 

The  Estate  Tax 

if  any  questioned  the  wisdom  of  President  Coolidge, 
that  question  should  now  be  set  at  rest  after  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  taxation  before  the  National  Taxation  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Coolidge  committed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  Government  abolishing  the  Inheritance 
Tax  and  leaving  that  form  of  taxation  for  the  use  of 
states  if  they  require  it. 

President  Coolidge  realizes  that  inheritance  Taxes 
are  confiscations  of  capital.  He  also  apparently  realizes 
that  the  federal  government  is  raising  revenue  at  the 
expense  of  the  states  and  that  it  is  important  to  the 
best  development  of  government  in  this  country  that 
state  governments  should  be  strong  and  effective  and 
that  the  federal  government  should  not  take  over 
revenue  methods  and  problems  which  rightly  belong 
to  the  states. 
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Association  Expresses  Stand  on  Vital  Problems 

Convention  Resolutions  Urge  Retail  Foundation,  U.  S.  A.  Drive, 
Stronger  National  Council  and  Cooperation  with  Women’s  Clubs 


Formation  of  an  American  Retail  Foundation 
to  promote  more  scientific,  economical  and  equit¬ 
able  retail  distribution  was  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  on  the  closing  day 
of  the  Convention.  The  Foundation  is  to  be  an  “agency 
free  and  independent  financially  and  otherwise”  and  is 
to  aid  research,  organize  and  distribute  knowledge  and 
in  all  ways  help,  improve  and  promote  retail  distribution 
“by  the  people  and  for  the  people.” 

The  Resolutions  Committee  offered  suggestions  for 
action  on  a  number  of  important  problems  in  addition  to 
the  Foundation.  These  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  delegates,  appear  below  in  full. 

The  following  comprised  the  Resolutions  Committee; 
Chairman,  F.  W.  Aldred,  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.;  Frank  A.  Black.  Filene’s,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Fred  Eastman,  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft.  Portland, 
Me. ;  D.  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. ;  Felix 
Vorenberg,  The  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Retailers*  National  Council 

WHEREAS,  the  Retailers’  National  Council,  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  ten  National  Retail  Associations  in  which 
is  numbered  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
has  provided  a  basis  for  common  study  of  common  prob¬ 
lems  in  all  retail  lines,  as  well  as  means  for  concerted 
action  in  matters  involving  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
various  retail  trades ;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  now  proposed  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  Retailers’  National  Council  along  lines  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  plan  worked  out  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
the  Council,  under  which  plan  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a 
budget  to  enable  the  Retailers’  National  Council  to  func¬ 
tion  more  effectively  and  concretely;  be  it 
RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  hereby 
approve  the  proposed  development  and  authorize  the 
affiliation  of  this  Association  in  the  reorganized  Council, 
provided  the  Board  of  Directors  upon  further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  other  National  Retail  Associations  have  en¬ 
dorsed  the  plan  to  insure  reasonable  prospects  of  an 
effective  organization. 


Made  in  V.  S.  A. 

WHERE.AS,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  instrumental  in  the  initiating  of  a  campaign 
to  secure  advertising  and  other  recognition  for  “^lade 
in  U.  S.  A.”  products;  and 
WHEREAS,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  in  convention  assembled  that  it  is  funda¬ 
mentally  and  economically  right  for  retail  distributors  to 
recognize  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  acquaint 
the  consumer  public  with  the  excellence  of  meritorious 
merchandise  produced  in  the  United  States ;  be  it 
RESOLVED,  that  the  Association,  through  its  head¬ 


quarters  staff,  shall  continue  to  work  for  the  “Made  in 
U.  S.  A.”  campaign ;  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED,  that  this  Convention  urge  each  member 
of  the  Association  to  participate  in  the  said  “Made  in 
U.  S.  A.”  campaign  by  cooperating  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Association  staff ;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  this  campaign  is  in  no  sense 
prompted  by  any  desire  to  create  discrimination  against 
worthwhile  products  of  foreign  countries  for  which  there 
will  always  be  room  and.  demand  in  the  United  States, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  secure 
equitable  recognition  for  worth-while  “Made  in  L^.  S.  A.” 
merchandise. 


Federal  and  State  Legislation 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  conviction  and  belief  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
convention  assembled  in  New  York  City,  this  13th  day 
of  February,  1925.  that  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states  is 
tending  more  and  more  to  the  enactment  of  laws,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  upset  the  social  and  economic  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  country ;  and 

WHEREAS,  through  the  enactment  of  such  laws  the 
Republic  is  tending  steadily  toward  a  bureaucratic  form 
of  government ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  is  opposed  to  any 
further  extension  of  government  not  absolutely  necessary 
into  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  people. 


Copyright  of  Designs 

WHEREAS,  three  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  10351,  other¬ 
wise  referred  to  as  the  Vestal  Bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  grant  copyright  registration  for  designs ;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  appears  inevitable  that  in  any  such 
legislation  the  point  of  enforcement  inevitably  must  be 
the  point  at  which  merchandise  coming  under  the  pro\'i- 
sions  of  such  registration  would  pass  to  the  ownership 
of  the  public;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  convention  assembled, 
strongly  protest  against  the  enactment  of  any  such  legis¬ 
lation  because  it  would  operate  to  increase  the  hazards 
and  difficulties  of  doing  business  in  retail  stores,  thus 
placing  an  unwarranted  burden  upon  the  merchants  and 
the  public  of  the  United  States. 


Postal  Rates  and  IF  ages 

WHEREAS,  bills  are  now  pending  in  Congress  which 
contemplate  the  revision  of  postal  rates  based  upon  the 
need  of  paying  increased  wages  to  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  and 
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WHEREAS,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  salaries  of 
many  faithful  and  efficient  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  pres¬ 
ent  living  costs;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  efficiency  in  the  Post  Office  Department  is  of 
primary  interest  to  the  business  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and 

WHERE' AS,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  prepared  a  referendum  entitled  Referendum  No. 
44,  submitting  to  its  constituent  organizations  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  involved  under  such  contemplated  legis¬ 
lation  ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  this  Association 
favor  the  following  recommendations  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  United  States  Chamber’s  Committee,  as 
follows : 

1.  “That  the  Post  Office  as  an  essential  public  service 
of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  be 
brought  up  to  and  maintained  at  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
at  all  times,  and  to  this  end  that  in  fixing  the  financial 
program  and  annual  budgets  for  the  postal  service,  effi¬ 
ciency  shall  be  of  first  consideration. 

2.  “That,  subject  to  the  recommendation  made  above, 
any  postage  rate  revision  shall  be  based  on  a  scientific 
determination,  due  consideration  being  given  to  require¬ 
ments  of  the  financal  program,  cost  of  operation,  and 
fixed  charges  on  plant  and  equipment,  including  interest, 
maintenance  and  depreciation. 

3.  “That  to  assure  the  requisite  quality  of  service  as 
affected  by  local  conditions,  postal  salaries  should  be  re¬ 
adjusted  by  proper  classification  on  a  differential  scale 
rather  than  on  a  uniform  nation-wide  basis. 

4.  “That  to  provide  for  exceptional  cases  of  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  conditions  may  temporarily  render  it  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  sufficient  competent  employees,  an  ade¬ 
quate  emergency  fund  should  be  made  available.” 


Tax  Revision 

WHEREAS.  Federal  ta.xation  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  internal  problems  of  the  United  States 
Government ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  petition 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  sit  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  that  period  elapsing  between  March  4, 
1925,  and  the  time  at  which  Congress  may  reassemble 
for  the  holding  of  hearings  and  such  other  study  of  the 
tax  situation  as  may  be  necessary  for  preparing  scientific 
tax  revision  for  presentation  to  Congress  immedately 
upon  its  reconvening. 


ings  of  the  methods  in  use  in  our  trades  here  and  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  contributed  in  some  measure  to  the 
building  of  the  cordial  and  friendly  relationships  which 
exist  between  the  two  nations ;  and 

WHEREAS,  five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  delegation  representing 
the  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  merchants  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  the  relationships 
resulting  fnjm  these  visits  shall  not  be  allowed  to  die ; 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  a  hearty  invitation  to  send  a  second  delegation 
to  the  United  States  at  some  early  and  convenient  time, 
and  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  who  are  desirous  of  having 
their  home  cities  included  in  the  itinerary  of  the  British 
party,  provided  our  invitation  be  accepted,  are  hereby 
urged  to  communicate  with  headquarters  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  order  that  suitable  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  fellow  merchants  of  the  British 
Isles. 


Acknowledgement 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  extend  their  sincere 
and  cordial  thanks  to  all  the  speakers  who  participated 
in  the  program  of  the  14th  Annual  Convention,  and  that 
our  Managing  Director  be  instructed  to  address  suitable 
written  expression  of  our  appreciation  to  each  such 
speaker. 

American  Retail  F oundation 

WHEREAS,  Distribution  of  Nature’s  and  man’s  ser¬ 
vices  and  products  is  recognized  as  both  a  measure  and 
promoter  of  civilization  ;  and 

W’HEREAS,  Retail  distribution  is  the  final  and  most 
influential  phase  of  “Getting  things  from  where  they  are 
to  where  they  ought  to  be,”  in  use  by  people ;  and 

WHERE.\S,  There  is  need  of  an  agency  free  and 
independent  financially  and  otherwise  to  promote  more 
scientific,  economical,  and  equitable  retail  distribution, 
RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  recommends  the  incorporation  of  an  .Amer¬ 
ican  Retail  Foundation  directly  and  through  other  exist¬ 
ing  agencies  to  aid  research,  organize  and  distribute 
knowledge  and  in  all  ways  help  improve  and  promote 
retail  distribution  “by  the  people  and  for  the  people.” 


Invitation  to  British  Merchants 

WHE'REAS,  the  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1920  of 
a  group  of  British  merchants  on  invitation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  the  return  visit 
made  to  the  British  Isles  in  1921  by  a  group  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  not  only  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  lasting  personal 
friendships,  but  gave  to  each  group  better  understand- 


Pullman  Surcharge 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association,  believing  that  the  50  per  cent  Pullman 
surcharge  imposed  by  the  government  during  the  war  is 
now  unjust  and  unnecessary,  hereby  petitions  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  for  the  prompt  abolition  of 
the  said  surcharge. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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New  Officers  and  Directors  Elected  at  Convention 


ELECTION  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  Ttfos  a  popular  choice  of  the  Convention  in 
every  respect.  A  unanimous  vote  was  cast  to  set 
aside  the  By-Laws  so  that  Mr.  Tily  might  be  named 
to  succeed  himself  on  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
which  the  President  is  elected  each  year.  The  Con¬ 
vention  went  even  further  in  passing  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Board  to  name  Mr.  Tily  for  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  leadership  of  the  Association. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  year  are  representative  of  the  best  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  retail  craft.  Their  incumbency  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  productive  one.  The  Association  un¬ 
der  their  guidance  will  continue  to  make  rapid 
strides  forward  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  all 
its  members.  The  Officers,  Directors,  Executive 
Committee  and  Advisory  Council  are  listed  below: 

President 

Herbert  J.  Tily 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pice-President  for  New  England 

Arthur  L.  Aldred 
Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Vice-President  for  Mid-Atlantic  States 

John  S.  Burke 
B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Nev’  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President  for  South 

W.  E.  Rownd 

Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Vice-President  for  Middle  West 

Frederic  M,  Ayres 
L.  S.  Ayres  Si  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vice-President  for  West 

George  A.  Phillips 
The  Palace  Store  Co.,  Spokane,  li'a.'ih. 


The  Board  of  Directors  comprises  the  officers 
named  above  and  the  following: 

Charles  N.  Anderson 
The  .-Inderson-N ewcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  IV.  Va. 

J.  G.  Bullock 
Bullock’s,  Los  .-ingcles.  Cal. 

Ralph  G.  Hudson 
O’Neill  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Theodore  Kaufmann 
Kaufmann  8i  Baer  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Louis  E.  Kirstein 
IVilliam  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Ma.is. 

Bentley  P.  Neff 

The  Duluth  Glass  Block  Store  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Robert  W.  Pogue 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Walter  N.  Rothschild 
.Abraham  Si  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Isidore  Wise 

Wise,  Smith  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following: 

Bolton  S.  Armstrong 
The  Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

George  B.  Johnson 
R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  1'. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  and  directors: 

Herbert  J.  Tily 

Frederic  M.  Ayres  Theodore  Kaufmann 

John  S.  Burke  Louis  E.  Kirstein 

Ralph  C.  Hudson  W.\lter  N.  Rothschild 


Managing  Director  and  Treasurer 

Lew  Hahn 
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Our  Retiring  President’s  Message  of  Greeting 

Bolton  S.  Armstrong,  Recovering  from  Long  Illness,  Reviews 
Accomplishments  of  Past  Year  and  Visualizes  Future  Growth 
By  Bolton  S.  Armstrong,  Retiring  President  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

(Message  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association} 


A  YEAR  AGO,  at  your  annual  convention,  I  was 
graciously  tendered  the  presidency.  At  first,  the 
way  did  not  seem  clear  for  me  to  assume  its 
responsibilities.  Yet,  the  assurance  of  friends  among  the 
membership  finally  induced  me  to  accept. 

I  hasten  to  assure  you  that,  notwithstanding  serious 
personal  physical  handicaps  during  the  year,  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  Association,  and  intimacy  with  its  problems 
have  been  highly  agreeable. 

Particularly  inspiring  have 
been  my  contacts  had  with 
far-seeing,  high-minded  mer¬ 
chants  imbued'  with  the  same 
understanding  of  economic, 
political  and  other  conditions, 
who  in  the  spirit  of  progress 
are  lending  their  services  in 
the  creation  of  better  business 
and  ethical  standards.  Mem¬ 
ories  of  all  such  shall  remain 
during  life. 

.\s  I  shall  not  be  present  at 
the  annual  convention  in 
February,  I  take  this  method 
of  briefly  reviewing  some  of 
the  events  affecting  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  submit  my  recom¬ 
mendations  touching  matters 
of  great  or  lesser  importance, 
if  the  retail  business  interests 
of  America  would  preserve 
their  primacy  in  guiding  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities. 


A  Pathfinder 

Matters  of  detail  fall  pecu¬ 
liarly  within  the  province  of  Bolton  S. 

our  Managing  Director ;  but, 

I  find  that  close  familiarity  has  brought  about  within  me 
a  deep  sense  of  the  Association’s  importance  as  a  clearing 
house  of  ideas, — a  place  to  concrete  purpose,  a  strong  arm 
in  clearing  the  path  leading  to  better  things,  and  a  mighty 
engine  of  defense. 

In  the  same  measure  as  the  Association  works  up  to 
a  higher  understanding  and  performance  of  its  proper 
factions,  to  just  such  an  extent  shall  it  establish  its  indi¬ 
viduality  and  secure  recognition  of  its  value,  within  and 
outside  its  own  body  of  tradesmen. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  gone,  demonstrated  its  claim  of  useful¬ 
ness.  Not  that  it  has  performed  duties  bordering  the 
sensational,  but  as  has  been  its  showing  for  many  a  year. 
It  has  left  a  record  of  constructive  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  membership. 


Bolton  S.  Armstrong 


The  Association  has  been  active  in  promoting  and  sus¬ 
taining  the  National  Retail  Council,  thus  assisting  in  the 
development  of  close  co-operation  among  the  other  larger 
retail  lines  whose  interests  are  largely  identical  with  our 
own.  The  assembly  of  nearly  200,000  retail  stores  of 
the  country,  under  a  common  banner  and  having  a  com¬ 
mon  cause,  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  in  legislative  halls 
and  in  the  public  view,  recognition  of  right,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  presented, 
with  might  to  insure  justice. 

Trade  Relations 

There  is  cause  for  con¬ 
gratulation  that  a  somewhat 
better  entent  exists  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers, 
as  a  result  of  frequent  con¬ 
ferences,  during  the  past  year. 
Each  interest  has  shown  a 
ready  disposition  to  reduce 
misunderstanding. 

Truth  in  advertising  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  gen¬ 
eral  discussion ;  and  though 
sentiment  has  become  crystal¬ 
lized  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  opposition  to  questionable 
advertising, — such  untruthful 
publicity  will  require  our  con¬ 
stant  vigilance,  influence  and 
example,  to  the  end  that  such 
practices  be  branded  every¬ 
where  as  dishonorable,  harm¬ 
ful,  and  unworthy  of  our 
calling. 

I  am  convinced  that  we 
ought  not  to  relax  our  efforts 
in  this  important  matter.  The 
Armstrong  many  Better  Business  Bu¬ 

reaus,  working  in  harmony 
with  the  Vigilance  Bureau  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  and  perhaps  other  agencies,  are 
doing  splendid  service,  and  should  be  given  our  hearty 
sympathy  and  support.  If  you  have  no  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  your  particular  city,  by  all  means  have  one 
instituted  at  once. 

The  Oub  Home 

In  harmony  with,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of 
the  Association,  it  should, — in  my  judgment,  have  not 
only  a  name  and  definite  functions  but,  I  am  certain,  its 
standing  and  prestige  would  be  materially  strengthened 
by  a  permanent  Club  Home,  owned  by  the  organization, 
and  located  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  Presidency,  I  took  occasion 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Managing  Director 

Lew  Hahn  Presents  Printed  Report  and  Outlines  Problems 
Which  Require  Action  by  Delegates  to  Annual  Convention 

Address  by  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director,  to  14th  Annual  Convention 


COMING  before  you,  as  1  do,  once  a  year,  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  splendid  cooperation 
which,  speaking  by  and  large,  the  members  of  the 
Association  have  always  given  to  me  and  to  our  head¬ 
quarters  staff.  1  have  been  with  you  now  going  on 
seven  years,  and  when  I  “Came  1  had  no*  thought  of  remain¬ 
ing  so  long.  In  fact,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  ' 
one  of  the  mistakes  that  the  Organization  is  making  is 
in  keeping  the  executive  officer  too  long. 

.A  man  comes  into  a  place  of  this  kind,  into  an  office 
of  this  sort,  and  he  has  certain  things  which  he  can 
contribute,  and  after  a  while  he  gets  to  the  ix)int  where 
he  is  perhaps  drained  dry,  and  then  he  lingers  on  the 
scene  when  perhaps  somebo<ly  else  ought  to  be  coming 
along  taking  his  place  and  bringing  fresh  inspirations  and 
new  force  and  new  power  into  the  organization.  And  so, 
while  I  have  deeply  appreciated  every  moment  that  1 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Association,  and  so  far 
as  my  own  personal  outlook  is  concerned  I  have  no 
thought  of  severing  my  connection,  still  I  think  that  the 
members  of  this  Association  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
ought  to  give  ver\'  serious  consideration  to  the  thought 
of  whether  or  not  it  isn’t  possible  for  a  man  to  stay  m 
a  job  of  this  kind  too  long. 

That  is  said  in  the  most  sincere  way  and  with  a  very 
humble  desire  that  the  Board  of  Directors  should  take 
such  action  as  may  be  best  for  this  Association.  .After 
all,  if  we  don’t  love  the  particular  kind  of  work  that 
we  are  interested  in  more  than  we  do  our  own  particular 
interests  at  the  moment,  I  don’t  believe  we  would  get 
very  far. 

I  have  always  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  presenting  a 
lengthy  written  report  to  the  members  of  the  .Association 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  so,  following  the  precedent 
of  several  recent  years,  I  have  made  a  report  in  the  form 
of  this  printed  pamphlet,  which  will  be  passed  about  and 
which  I  hope  you  will  take  and  read  very  carefully  and 
earnestly,  because  we  have  attempted  to  give  you  a  very 
clear  picture,  briefly,  of  course,  but  a  clear  picture  never¬ 
theless,  of  some  of  the  things  on  which  the  .Association 
has  been  working  in  the  last  year. 

I  had  intended  to  take  up  in  some  detail  the  (luestion 
of  certain  bits  of  legislation  that  are  now  pending  in 
Congress.  There  are  bills,  like  the  Vestal  design  bill, 
like  the  so-called  misbranding  bills,  and  even  the  postal 
bill  which  is  now  before  Congress,  which  are  fraught 
with  tremendous  interest  for  the  retail  trade.  You  take 
a  bill  like  the  Vestal  design  bill,  for  example,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  linger  on  it  long,  but  it  seems  as  though 
every  time  Congress  sets  out  to  correct  what  it  regards 
as  evils  in  the  system  of  business  and  draws  a  bill,  or 
has  a  bill  submitted  to  it  for  consideration,  it  seems  as 
though  the  entire  pressure  of  the  contemplated  legisla¬ 
tion  inevitably  must  fall  upon  the  retailers,  because  the 
retailers  are  on  the  firing  line.  It  is  there  that  the  final 
contact  is  made  with  the  consumer,  and  no  matter  what 
provisions  may  be  made  to  prevent  men  doing  certain 


things  in  business,  no  matter  whether  those  supi)osed 
signs  exist  in  circles  that  are  very  far  behind  the  retailer, 
still  the  thing  never  comes  to  touch  until  the  merchant 
sells  the  merchandi.se  to  the  consumer,  so  that  inevitably 
a  bill  of  any  kind  to  regulate  the  customs  of  business,  to 
prohibit  certain  things  or  to  compel  other  things,  must 
find  its  final  enactment  in  the  retail  store. 

So  it  seems  to  me  in  this  Vestal  bill  that  where  jiro- 
visions  are  made  to  give  to  manufacturers  and  others  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  designs,  that  no  one  would  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  that  law,  if  it  becomes  a 
law,  were  being  violated  until  the  retailer  attempted  to 
sell  the  particular  piece  of  merchandise  carrying  a  certain 
design  to  the  consumers  of  his  community,  and  there, 
of  course,  would  be  the  opportunity  or  the  possibility  for 
the  sufferance  of  a  large  measure  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer. 

Every  bill  of  this. kind  carries,  as  I  have  said,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  significance  to  the  retailers,  and  instead  of  going 
into  these  things,  as  I  had  at  first  expected  to  do.  in  de¬ 
tail.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  if 
this  convention  would  appoint  a  small  committee  which, 
during  the  progress  of  the  convention,  would  make  a 
careful  study  of  these  particular  pieces  of  legislation  and 
would  report,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  so  that  we  might  know  definitely  the  will 
of  our  members  in  connection  with  such  legislation. 

I  want  also  to  suggest  very  briefly,  and  1  have  touched 
upon  it  in  this  written  report,  a  new  plan  that  has  been 
produced  in  the  Retailers’  National  Council.  In  that 
Council,  we  have — and  it  is  a  very  loose,  tenuous  sort  of 
an  organization,  nevertheless  we  have  headed  up,  I  think, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  commercial  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  practically  all  of  the  great  retail  di.stributive  trades. 
There  are  ten  national  retail  associations  that  hold  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Retailers’  National  Council,  and  they  repre¬ 
sent,  as  Mr.  Armstrong  has  said,  nearly  200,000  stores 
by  direct  membership,  and  of  course  a  vastly  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  by  actual  representation. 

The  Retailers’  National  Council  has  been  functioning 
for  a  little  more  than  a  y'ear.  Thus  far.  it  is  what  might 
be  called  a  debating  society  We  come  together  from 
time  to  time  and  we  discuss  problems  that  we  think  are 
of  interest  to  all  of  us.  and  we  have  been  able  to  find  a 
large  amount  of  very  valuable  common  ground,  and  of 
course  the  Council  has  had  thus  far  a  considerable  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  publicity.  Several  times  we  have 
met  in  Washington  and  considered  matters  of  national 
legislation  and  have  been  able  to  speak  directly  to  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  concerning  the  wishes  of  the  retail 
trade,  and  we  see  in  that  Retailers’  National  Council 
the  opportunity  for  the  building  up  of  a  great  instru¬ 
ment  that  shall  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  trade  and 
to  consumers,  because  after  all,  we  do  represent  con¬ 
sumers,  and  if  it  isn’t  right  for  the  consumer,  it  isn’t 
right  for  us. 
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But  there  was  produced  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  National  Council  last  fall  in  Chicago,  a  i)lan  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  Retailers’  National  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  plan,  in  brief,  is  this:  That  the  Retailers’  Na¬ 
tional  Council  shall  undertake  to  raise  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  first  by  each  member  association  contributing 
a  nominal  sum,  something  life  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollars  apiece,  and  then  that  subscriptions  be 
taken  from  forward-looking  merchants  throughout  the 
country  to  raise  a  budget  of  possibly  $150,000,  and  with 
that  money,  the  plan  would  be  to  establish  an  office  for 
the  Retailers’  National  Council  in  Washington,  and  to 
undertake  certain  broad  pieces  of  publicity  in  connection 
with  the  business  of  retail  distribution. 

Now  1  think  those  of  us  who  sat  in  on  the  meeting 
at  which  this  plan  was  discussed,  thoroughly  canvassed, 
picked  apart,  criticized  and  imjiroved  upon  are  all  strongly 
in  favor  of  it.  But  of  course,  when  it  comes  to  getting 
the  different  member  associations  of  the  Retailers’  Na¬ 
tional  Council  to  approve  a  plan  of  that  kind,  it  is  a  bit 
difficult.  Personally,  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  it  was 
a  splendid  bargain  that  was  offered  to  the  members  of 
other  associations,  because  I  can  see  very  plainly  that 
when  it  comes  to  raising  by  voluntary  subscription  a  large 
sum  of  money,  that  the  larger  stores  of  course  would  be 
called  upon  to  provide  the  largest  part  of  it,  and  since 
our  organization  is  made  up  of  so  many  large  stores,  as 
well  as  moderate  sized  and  small,  and  since  the  other 
organizations  are  mostly  composed  of  small  stores,  the 
burden  of  raising  the  money  probably  would  fall  largely 
upon  our  trade,  and  it  would  give  the  other  associations 
an  opportunity  to  come  in  at  a  very  nominal  charge. 

But  even  at  that,  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  get  people 
to  see  things,  and  thus  far  I  believe  there  are  only  three 
of  the  organizations  in  the  Council  that  have  taken  action 
favorable  to  the  broadening  of  the  Council  along  these 
lines. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  shall  have  presented  to  us  on 
Friday  morning  a  resolution  covering  the  subject  so  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  express  their  desires  in  this  matter,  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  go  into  the  enlarged  Council, 
and  along  with  that,  we  must  consider  this :  whether 
or  not  it  would  lie  wise  if  we  should  think  fav¬ 
orably  of  entering  such  an  enlarged  and  enforced 
Council  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  stipulate  that  we 
would  go  through  with  the  plan  provided  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  member  associations  that  are  now  in  the 
Retailers’  National  Council  also  approve. 

I  make  that  suggestion  from  this  thought,  that  as  tenu¬ 
ous  and  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects  as  the  present 
Retailers’  National  Council  has  been,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
starting  point.  It  gives  us  contact  with  organizations 
which  represent  a  tremendously  large  number  of  retail 
stores,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  as  time  goes  on.  no 
matter  what  mav  be  the  present  outlook  of  some  of  the 
associations  in  the  Retailers’  National  Council,  that  the 
time  may  come  when  they  will  be  ready  to  go  forward  as 
a  body,  and  the  question  to  be  considered,  as  it  seems  to 
me.  is  whether  it  would  be  good  to  scrap  the  present  Re¬ 
tailers’  National  Council  with  ten  associations  and  some¬ 
thing  like  200,000  retail  store  members,  in  favor  of  a 
smaller  organization  consisting  perhaps  of  three  or  four 
associations  that  might  be  knit  together  much  more 
closely  and  which  might  raise  the  large  sum  of  money 
that  we  have  contemplated  for  the  work  of  the  Council. 


\  ou  know,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  we  shall  of 
course  have  no  tax  revision  in  the  present  session,  but 
it  is  expected  that  sometime  in  the  fall,  a  special  session 
of  Congress  may  be  called  at  which  time  the  broad  ques¬ 
tion  of  tax  revision  will  be  taken  up. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Chairman  of  our  Taxation 
Committee,  Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  was  in  our  office,  and  we 
talked  over  the  situation.  Mr.  Clark  made  the  very 
interesting  suggestion  that  the  Association  ought  to  stand 
for  the  support  of  President  Coolidge’s  proposal  that 
there  be  no  tax  revision  in  the  present  session,  but  that 
if  it  is  desirable,  a  special  session  be  called  sometime  in 
the  fall,  and  that  in  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Finance 
C  ommittee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  convene  while  Congress  is  out  of  session.  All 
the  members  of  these  important  committees  of  course 
have  duties  to  perform  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
and  those  are  daily  tasks,  and  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Clark  and 
the  rest  of  us  agreed  with  him,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  members  of  such  committees  to  take  into 
consideration  the  great  broad  principles  of  taxation  and 
the  needs  of  the  country  in  as  careful  and  thorough  a 
manner,  going  away  while  they  have  these  daily  duties 
to  perform  in  Congress,  as  it  would  be  if  they  might  be 
freed  from  daily  attendance  at  the  Houses  of  Congress. 
So  1  hope  that  the  members  of  the  .Association  may  have 
presented  to  them  a  resolution  supporting  such  an  idea 
so  that  we  may  go  down  to  President  Coolidge  and  to 
the  Houses  of  Congress  and  suggest  that  while  Congress 
is  out  of  session,  that  these  important  committees  may 
sit  to  study  every  phase  of  the  taxation  question. 

1  must  tell  you  too  of  a  plan  of  the  Controller’s  Con¬ 
gress  which  we  think  is  a  very  good  one.  I  think  you 
are  all  more  or  less  familiar  through  our  bulletins  with 
the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Fraser’s 
Committee  on  the  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  policy. 

As  we  have  gone  into  the  question  of  insurance,  we 
are  more  and  more  convinced  that  there  are  important 
problems  in  connection  with  insurance  which  have  never 
been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  retail  trade ;  that  in 
many  directions  merchants  are  paying  too  much  for  their 
insurance  coverage,  and  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
terms  of  their  policies,  and  that  they  do  not  always  enjoy 
the  insurance  coverage  that  they  think  they  enjoy. 

So  important  is  the  question  of  insurance  that  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  has  come  to  us  with  a  proposal  that 
we  retain  as  a  permanent  member  of  our  Headquarters’ 
Staff,  an  insurance  director,  some  one  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  insurance,  to  whom  our  members  may  turn 
for  advice  and  counsel  in  their  insurance  matters.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  can  pos- 
siblv  come  in  the  way  of  the  retaining  of  such  a  man  for 
such  a  service  e.xcept  the  sordid  matter  of  finance.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  how  much  we  can  get  out  of  the 
finances  of  the  Association. 

There  is  some  thought  that  such  an  office  might  be 
made  in  time  self-sustaining,  but  we  must  give  that  very 
careful  thought,  and  I  want  to  recommend  to  you  most 
cordially  the  work  that  Mr.  Fraser’s  committee  has 
done,  and  that  which  it  has  undertaken  of  which  you 
have  not  yet  heard. 

I  have  been  struck,  as  I  have  talked  with  merchants 
during  the  assembly  of  the  clans  as  they  come  from  all 
over  the  country,  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Convention  Delegates 

The  Acting  President  Describes  the  Merchant’s  Obligations 
To  Craft  and  Public  and  Points  Need  for  Better  Education 

Address  by  Herbert  J.  Tilv,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT  WAS  my  privilege  last  night  to  sit  for  the  first 
time  in  a  meeting  of  the  National  Councillors,  and 
I  "was  literally  thrilled  with  a  new  appreciation  of 
what  this  craft  meant  to  civilization.  I  was  also 
thrilled  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  no  other 
country  of  the  world  could  there  have  been  such  a 
symposium  as  there  was  there. 

The  meeting  divided  itself,  in  my  mind,  into  three 
parts.  There  were  three  thrilling  exhibits.  In  the 
first  place,  merchants  from  all  over  this  great  land 
briefly  stated  business  conditions  in  their  particular 
state  and  spoke  of  the  progress  of  work  in  that  state. 
As  one  man  after  another  got  up  and  told  of  what 
was  happening  in  Colorado,  what  was  happening  in 
New  England,  what  was  happening  in  California,  what 
was  happening  in  the  Middle  West,  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  Far  Northwest,  where  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains  rear  their  snowy  heights  into  the  air,  one  had 
a  wonderful  picture  of  what  a  gathering  of  this  kind 
meant.  It  emphasized  as  no  other  thing  could  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “national”  as  applied  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  these  United  States. 

They  told  of  business  conditions  in  each  one  of 
these  places.  They  told  of,  in  some  cases,  improve¬ 
ments  over  the  records  of  preceding  years,  and  they 
gave  reasons  for  the  improvement. 

Importance  of  Distribution 

They  told  of  adverse  business  conditions,  and  ot 
losses,  in  other  parts,  and  they  mentioned  such  things 
as  mining  being  responsible,  as  agriculture  being 
responsible,  as  storms  and  floods  being  responsible, 
of  the  conditions  of  manufacturing  in  various  places 
being  responsible.  And  one  saw  as  probably  one  could 
only  see  if  he  were  in  a  thoughtful  mood  in  such  a 
gathering  as  that,  how  near  we  are,  as  distributors 
to  the  basic  facts  back  of  progress. 

We  can’t  make  prosperity.  We  can  only  do  our 
job  the  best  we  know  how  in  the  face  of  conditions 
as  they  are.  It  is  true  that  we  can,  as  citizens,  affect 
certain  underlying  conditions,  that  we  can  through 
our  influence  rid  our  particular  parts  of  this  great 
country  of  things  which  interfere  with  progress.  But 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  we  go  up  or  down  as  our 
districts  go  up  or  down,  as  the  weather  is  propitious, 
as  legislation  affects  the  course  of  business  in  our 
communities,  as  financial  conditions  and  world  con¬ 
ditions,  national  conditions  and  local  conditions  are  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  prosperity  of  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands,  the  man  who  produces  through  the  medium  of 
labor,  those  utilities  of  nature  which  are  made  available 
to  man’s  use  through  the  use  of  his  hands  and  labor. 

A  Service  Agency 

One  recognizes  as  never  before  just  where  the  retail 
merchant  stands.  And  then  the  second  part  of  the 
picture  was  the  introduction  by  the  Managing  Di¬ 


rector  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  here  in 
the  home  office  of  the  National  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  in  this  City.  And  as  these  men  and  women  arose 
and  told  of  their  work  and  showed  by  their  coun¬ 
tenance,  by  their  speech  that  they  were  not  only 
posted,  that  they  were  not  only  animated  by  the  in¬ 
spiring  skill  of  our  Chief  Executive  Director,  but  they 
were  taking  into  their  work  an  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  which  give?  us  hope  that  through  the 
medium  of  this  organization  in  time,  and  through  the 
help  of  these  people  in  New  York  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  interfere  with  our  progress  in  retailing 
will  be  eliminated. 

Then  the  third  part  was  a  symposium  by  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  various  groups,  because  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  progress  it  is  law  that  every  cause  produces 
more  than  one  effect  and  each  effect  in  turn  becomes 
a  cause.  So  in  this  organization  the  getting  together 
as  a  mass  of  retailers  has  brought  about  the  necessity 
of  splitting  up  into  smaller  groups,  so  that  we  may 
specialize  in  this  organization  in  the  special  problems 
that  belong  to  certain  phases  of  our  business.  And 
these  men  who  are  merchants,  who  are  practical  men, 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  doing  some  part  of  the  work  which 
belongs  to  retailing,  have  assumed  the  chairmanship 
and  the  work  attached  to  it  of  certain  groups  such 
as  personnel,  delivery,  store  operation,  merchandising 
and  sales  promotion.  They  have  assumed  these  things 
for  whom?  For  themselves  because  of  a  personal  am¬ 
bition?  No!  They  have  assumed  it  for  all  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States. 

Thin  Ranks 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  most 
earnestly.  It  is  a  reflection  on  somebody  or  some¬ 
bodies  that  an  Association  of  this  character  should 
have  today  but  2,000  members,  out  of  a  possible  mem¬ 
bership  of  I  do  not  know  how  many.  When  I  was 
War  Service  Chairman  during  the  war,  our  talk  was 
we  could  organize  in  a  few  months  40,000  stores,  who 
properly  came  under  the  control  and  influence  of 
the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Department  and 
Dry  Goods  Stores  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  reflection,  I  say,  on  somebody  or  somebodies 
that  today  despite  the  progress  we  have  made  in  or¬ 
ganization,  despite  also,  progress  made  in  numbers  of 
members  we  are  yet  but  2,000. 

The  service  given  by  this  organization  is  service  of 
supreme  significance.  It  is  giving  to  all  the  merchants 
of  the  country  something  that  means  progress  in  their 
business.  And  there  are  a  few  of  you,  men  of  vision, 
men  of  determination,  earnest  men,  unselfish  men,  as 
there  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  years,  who  are 
willing,  despite  the  lack  of  general  support,  to  put  into 
this  organization  your  time,  your  money,  your  skill, 
your  talent,  to  develop  something  that  is  worth  while 
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for  every  retail  store  owner  in  the  United  States. 

Free  Passengere 

The  great  question  is,  how  long  are  these  who  are 
without  this  organization  ^oing  to  remain  passengers 
on  this  great  ship  of  retailing,  how  long  are  they  just 
going  along  as  deadheads?  I  will  tell  you  how  long. 
Just  so  long  as  you  let  them;  just  so  long  as  we  fail 
to  realize  that  we  have  something  that  they  ought  to 
support.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  retailers 
should  get  together,  not  for  defense,  not  for  offense, 
but  get  together  for  mutual  improvement,  now  is  the 
time.  I  know  of  nothing  more  significant  than  the 
address  made  by  Secretary 
Hoover  in  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States 
Giamber  of  Commerce  there 
was  a  conference  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution  held  in 
Washington. 

This  same  man,  this  man 
who  did  the  wonderful  work 
in  Russia,  this  man  who  has 
certainly  challenged  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  business 
man  because  of  his  sanity,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  clear  thinking, 
because  of  his  fearlessness ; 
this  man  has  put  up  to  us  a 
ringing  call  to  organize ;  to 
organize,  not  that  we  may 
fight  anybody  else,  not  that 
we  may  fight  legislatures,  but 
to  organize  that  we  may  from 
the  inside  make  laws  unneces¬ 
sary.  that  we  may  from  the 
inside  do  what  doctors  have 
done,  do  what  lawyers  have 
done.  They  have  had  put  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  states 
and  the  nation  such  laws  as 
they  said  were  absolutely 
essential  to  maintain  the 
ethical  standards  that  were 
necessary  in  those  profes¬ 
sions.  Those  will  be  neces- 
•ary  in  this  craft  of  ours, 
which  is  just  on  the  threshold  of  being  a  profession. 

A  Better  Craft 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  that  speech  know  its 
significance.  His  particular  message  was  that  the 
great  problem  in  distribution  was  to  eliminate  Avays 
that  have  in  the  course  of  time  grown  up  in  our 
craft  through  the  acting  and  reacting  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  on  the  public  and  the  public  on  the  merchants, 
of  the  manufacturer  and  his  relation  to  the  retailer, 
the  retailer  and  his  relation  to  the  wholesaler,  certain 
methods  of  working  which  had  in  them  new  elements 
of  waste  and  that  we  should  get  busy,  study,  analyze 
and  take  such  steps  as  would  eliminate  those  things 
which  are  wrong  in  practice. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  this,  “Do  it  your¬ 
selves.  gentlemen,  or  we  will  do  it  for  you.”  The 
approach  to  it  from  his  standpoint  is  the  approach  of 


a  man  who  sees  the  answer.  He  sees  that  the  answer 
lies  with  the  merchants  themselves,  he  sees  that  the 
answer  lies  with  all  the  people  engaged  in  distribu¬ 
tion;  that  they  are  the  ones  to  study,  that  they  are 
the  ones  to  make  rules,  that  they  are  the  ones  to 
see  that  those  rules  are  enforced,  and  that  where 
necessary,  the  merchants  themselves  will  place  upon 
the  statute  books  such  laws  with  such  penalties  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  everybody  in  the  straight  and  nar¬ 
row  path. 

Now,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  realize  that  is 
what  we  have  got  to  do,  that  we  must  carry  this  mes¬ 
sage  of  organization  throughout  the  land. 

The  suggestion  was  spe¬ 
cifically  made  last  night  and 
I  most  heartily  endorse  it, 
that  we  should  begin  in  all 
sections  of  this  country  mak¬ 
ing  the  merchants  of  vision 
in  each  section  of  the  country 
trained  salesmen  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  send  them  out  to  sell 
those  who  are  not  yet  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization 
some  of  these  fundamentals 
as  to  the  necessity  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  what  it  will  do  for 
our  craft.  Now,  it  is  the  big 
thing  that  we  have  to  do.  All 
the  machinery  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  will  continue  to  func¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  those  who 
are  members,  but  for  all  mer¬ 
chants.  But  we  must  see  to 
it  that  our  work  is  made  more 
effective,  made  more  general 
by  having  thousands  more 
who  are  now  not  members, 
thousands  more  coming  in  to 
contribute  their  information, 
to  contribute  their  ideas,  to 
contribute  their  money,  to 
contribute  their  influence  to 
the  development  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  as  its 
aim,  not  your  success,  not  my 
success,  not  the  success  of 
any  individual  merchant,  but 
the  success  of  retailing,  the  development  of  retailing 
as  a  whole. 

Education 

Business  is  gradually  coming  into  its  own  in  most 
activities  having  to  do  with  civilization,  and  espe¬ 
cially  true  is  this  of  education,  so-called  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Some  few  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
speak  to  the  professors  and  the  alumni  of  a  prominent 
Eastern  college  and  in  preparation  for  this  talk  I 
looked  up  some  facts  as  to  education  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  in  our  colleges  and  education  today,  and 
one  of  the  most  significant  things  I  picked  up  at  that 
time  was  an  excerpt  from  an  address  made  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1883  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  He  says  this:  “How  did  Harvard  College 
Prepare  me  and  my  Ninety-two  Qassmates  of  the 
Year  18.%  for  Our  Work  in  Life?  In  answering  the 
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question  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  preserve  one’s 
gravity.  The  college  fitted  us  for  this  active,  hustling, 
hard-hitting,  many-tongued  world,  caring  nothing  for 
authority  and  little  for  the  past,  hut  full  of  its  living 
issues,  in  dealing  with  which  there  was  no  man  who 
did  not  stand  in  pressing  and  constant  need  of  ever)' 
possible  preparation  as  respects  knowledge  and  exact¬ 
itude  and  thoroughness.  The  poor  old  college  pre¬ 
pared  us  to  play  our  parts  in  this  world  hy  compelling 
us  directly  and  indirectly  to  devote  the  best  part  of 
our  school  lives  to  acquiring  a  confessedly  superficial 
knowledge  of  two  dead  languages.  Such  is  the  theory. 
Now,  what  is  the  practice?”  (That  was  thirty  year.s 
prior  to  1883. ) 

“As  for  three  centuries 
before,  Greek  and  Latin  were 
the  fundamentals.  The  gram¬ 
matical  study  of  two  dead 
languages  was  the  business  of 
all  liberal  education.”  And  in 
closing  in  1883,  he  said  this : 

“It  is  still  its  basis.”  That 
was  only  forty-two  years 

President  Straus,  in  closing 
his  very  admirable  address 
two  years  ago,  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  of 
Harvard,  in  giving  the  first 
degree  in  Commercial  Science, 
spoke  of  business  as  being  the 
oldest  of  the  arts  and  the 
youngest  of  the  sciences,  and 
when  you  think  over  the 
great  colleges  of  the  country, 
as  their  curricula  is  today, 
and  realize  that  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  they  have  a  Wharton 
School  of  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nance  ;  at  Harvard  you  have 
the  Business  School  of  Re¬ 
search  ;  here  in  New  York 
you  have  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  in  which  you  have  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  developed  course 
in  business.  And  so  on 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  whereas 
there  is  no  lessening  of  an  interest  in  the  classics  as 
a  part  of  the  normal  equipment  of  a  man  who  is  to 
take  his  place  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  business,  the  sum  total  of  human 
management,  is  worthy  of  being  taught  in  our  schools 
of  higher  education. 

New  Ideals 

We  merchants  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  The 
merchants  of  vision,  the  business  men  of  vision,  have 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Public  service  corporations 
have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  because  they  have 
recognized,  as  their  ideals  became  higher,  that  they 
could  not  find  the  men  and  women  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  certain  e^^ternals  based  on  a  knowledge  of  funda¬ 
mentals,  and  they  have  insisted  that  the  money  which 
they  were  putting  into  education  should  be  used  for 
the  development  of  this  thing  which  meant  so  much 


to  civilization,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  the  simple 
learning  of  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  democratization  of  which  we  know. 

Y(^u  have  only  to  go  back  a  few  hundred  years  to 
realize  that  education  in  those  times  belonged  to  a 
certain  privileged  class.  Now  education  is  the  herit¬ 
age  of  every  boy  and  girl  born  in  this  great  country, 
and  because  it  belong  tt)  us,  because  it  is  a  heritage, 
we  want  it  so  that  it  helps  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Knowledge  Paramount 

But  there  is  another  side  to  it.  and  a  side  which 
concerns  us  very  nearly.  You  know  what  this  is 
going  to  do  to  business.  You 
know  it  is  going  to  place 
higher  standards  in  business. 
You  know  that  the  type  of 
talent  necessary  for  running 
a  business  is  going  to  be  a 
much  higher  type  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  you 
know,  as  some  one  else  ha.s 
said : 

“The  self-made  man  in 
business  is  nearing  the  end  of 
his  road.  He  cannot  escape 
the  relentless  pursuit  of  the 
same  forces  that  have  elimi¬ 
nated  self-made  lawyers  and 
doctors  and  admirals.  De¬ 
spite  his  own  blind  faith  in 
the  practical,  he  is  already 
hiring  professionally  trained 
engineers,  chemists,  account¬ 
ants.  and  high  geniuses.  He 
is  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  them,  and  he  knows  it. 
He  must  himself  turn  to  pro¬ 
fessional  education  or  sur¬ 
render  control  to  those  who 
do.” 

I  believe — I  have  said  it 
liefore — most  firmly  that  the 
time  is  distant  perhai)S,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  we 
will  know  so  much  about 
business,  we  will  realize  more 
definitely  than  we  do  now  its 
supreme  importance  as  a  factor  in  civilization,  that 
some  such  rule  of  our  craft,  possibly  made  law  in  our 
legislatures,  will  apply  as  now  applies  in  many  of  the 
professions,  that  a  man  cannot  practice  in  certain 
positions  in  large  mercantile  institutions,  in  business 
generally,  unless  he  has  qualified  for  that  position. 

Survival 

Before  that,  however,  as  a  mandate  from  any 
authority,  this  other  thing  will  come,  that  only  that 
type  of  man  can  run  a  business,  only  that  man  who  knows 
the  fundamentals  on  which  the  externals  are  based 
can  survive  in  the  face  of  competition,  because  if 
across  the  street  from  you  there  is  a  trained  mind 
running  a  business  in  all  its  various  ramifications,  a 
trained  mind  that  is  taking  care  of  every  problem  of 
that  business  from  the  standpoint  of  a  skilled  mer¬ 
chant,  a  thoroughly  well  educated  merchant,  you,  if 
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you  are  not  equipped  measurably  as  he  is,  will  not 
last. 

I  believe  that  civilization  has  a  right  to  demand, 
in  time,  that  the  problems  of  distribution  shall  not  be 
handled  by  amateurs,  because  it  means  so  much  to 
civilization.  If  it  is  true  that  these  wastes  occur  due 
to  ignorance,  those  who  are  ignorant  are  putting  a 
burden  on  civilization,  they  are  reducing  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  Every  time  a  process,  an  unnecessary 
process,  takes  place,  the  total  wealth  or  possible 
wealth  of  the  world  is  reduced,  and  every  man  living 
has  some  interest  in  that. 

Cost  of  Error 

The  situation  is  this — any  error  in  my  business,  any 
error  in  business  generally  is 
something  in  which  every¬ 
body  living  is  interested  be¬ 
cause  it  is  reducing  the  wealth 
of  the  world;  it  is  reducing 
the  possibility  of  human 
happiness :  it  is  reducing  our 
ability  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living. 

Now,  the  selfish  men.  the 
sordid  men,  the  so-called  ])rac- 
tical  men  who  may  even  now 
l)e  saying — “Tily’s  talk  is 
bunk” — these  men  will  have 
an  awakening.  This  organi¬ 
zation.  this  association,  the 
work  of  pioneers,  the  labor  of 
love  of  many  who  have  a 
vision  of  the  future,  is  a  work 
which  enlists,  should  enlist 
the  support  of  every  right- 
minded  man  engaged  in  dis¬ 
tribution  because  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  significance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  you  all 
to  think  that  back  of  all  that 
we  know  and  speak  of  in 
our  terminology  of  business 
which  describes  the  various 
activities  of  our  business, 
there  stand  men  and  women. 

The  interest  of  men  and 
women,  on  the  whole,  is  a 
much  more  important  thing 
to  the  community  as  a  whole 
than  the  success  or  failure  of  any  individual  business. 
Now,  our  business  is  the  business  of  everybody'  in  its 
total  significance,  and  when  you  realize  y'our  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  the  two  great  classes  of  people — in  the 
first  place,  those  to  whom  you  minister  on  the  out¬ 
side.  those  you  serve,  to  serve  them  and  serve  them 
better ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  realize  the 
Rreat  opportunity  you  have  to  serve  your  associates 
m  business,  to  develop  their  earning  power,  when  you 
realize  that  back  of  all  these  manifold  activities  there 
lie  homes  which  your  earnest,  careful,  skilled  work 
can  make  better  homes,  the  homes  of  y'our  people, 
your  associates,  your  employees,  call  them  what  you 
will,  the  homes  of  the  great  public — when  you  realize 
this,  whether  it  be  bunk  or  not.  y'ou  must  realize  that 
there  is  significance  to  your  work  as  merchants  that 


makes  any  effort  put  into  the  upbuilding  of  our  craft, 
the  bettering  of  our  practices,  a  worth-while  work. 


The  True  Scope  of 
Sales  Promotional  Work 

Address  by  PRESIDENT  TILY  to  the 
Sales  Promotion  Department 

I  HAVE  for  some  time  had  a  very  definite  feeling  re¬ 
garding  the  way  the  Advertising  Group  will  de¬ 
velop  in  a  store.  There  was  a  time  not  so  far  back 
— and  probably  in  some  insti¬ 
tutions  it  still  holds — when  they 
were  simply  a  group  of  report¬ 
ers;  they  were  there  to  take 
what  was  brought  to  them  and 
do  the  l>est  they  could  with  it  in 
the  way  of  reducing  it  to 
printed  advertising  publicity 
and  illustrations. 

You  are  all  too  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of 
business,  you  are  all  too  keen 
analysts  of  business  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  treat  you  simply  as  re¬ 
porters.  I  think  it  is  all  wrong, 
too,  that  you  should  be  looked 
upon  simply  as  men  and  women 
whose  chief  claim  to  recogni¬ 
tion  in  a  store  is  that  you  have 
a  certain  technical  equipment 
and  knowledge  of  type  and  lay¬ 
out. 

The  store  is  yours  to  develop, 
and  I  believe  that  in  time  to 
come — and  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
here  in  some  stores — those  who 
have  to  do  with  presenting  the 
store  and  its  merchandise  to  the 
|)ublic  will  be  asked  to  help 
make  that  store  and  help  make 
that  merchandise. 

Marketing  Past  and  Present 

If  I  had  a  toilet  powder 
which  I  put  into  a  certain  type 
of  package  and  if  I  went  to  the  best  agency  that  I  know 
of  and  said,  “Here  is  the  best  toilet  powder  that  has  been 
offered  the  women  of  the  United  States,”  if  they  took 
that  and  said,  “That  is  so,  Mr.  Tily,  and  we  will  say  that 
it  is  the  best,”  and  then  plan  an  advertising  campaign 
upon  that,  they  would  be  doing  what  we  expected  the 
agency  to  do  some  time  in  the  not  distant  past. 

But  what  would  they  do  today?  In  fact,  what  have 
they  done  ?  I  know  of  an  instance  which  has  to  do 
with  a  toilet  powder.  They  would  analyze  every  fac¬ 
tor  in  connection  with  the  demand  for  toilet  powder 
and  with  this  particular  toilet  powder. 

If  it  was  a  thoroughly  organized  agency,  before 
they  began  to  market,  before  they  began  to  advertise, 
they  would  study  the  demand.  They  would  have  a 
group  of  people  competent  to  make  an  intensive  study 
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of  what  women  wanted  in  toilet  powder. 

Some  of  you  may  know  that  there  was  taken  to  a 
first-class  agency  in  New  York  by  a  drug  manufac¬ 
turing  concern  a  box  of  toilet  powder  which  they  said 
was  the  best  thing  ever  offered  to  the  people.  When 
the  advertising  agency  got  through  with  it,  every¬ 
thing  about  it  was  changed  First  of  all,  they  brought 
to  them  an  unscented  toilet  powder.  It  was  pure,  very 
beautifully  compounded  from  that  standpoint  but  it 
had  no  odor,  and  their  first  investigation  was  in  that 
direction  because  their  first  reaction  to  it  was  that 
women  don’t  want  a  scentless  toilet  powder.  Men  may. 

Investigation  First 

They  started  a  very  elaborate  investigation  of  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  first  thing  they  _ 

said,  after  they  had  gone 
through  this,  was,  “You  must 
give  this  toilet  powder  an  odor 
or  it  will  not  sell.”  In  the  end 
the  odor  of  the  toilet  powder 
became  its  chief  claim  to  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Then  they  discussed  the 
package,  how  was  this  to  be 
wrapped,  how  was  it  to  be 
boxed  so  that  the  box  was  at¬ 
tractive  and  so  that  the  box 
carried  the  message  that  the 
women  seemed  to  want  regard¬ 
ing  a  toilet  powder,  that  its  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  was  not 
only  its  purity  but  its  wonder¬ 
ful  virtue.  The  result  was  that 
they  adopted  after  another 
series  of  tests  a  picture  which 
carried  this  message. 

Now  I  think  that  would  do 
for  a  text,  gentlemen,  as  to 
what  you  can  do  for  your  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  what  the  advertis¬ 
ing  group  as  a  whole  can  do  for 
business. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the 
general  responsibility  of  the 
business  ought  not  to  expect  p 

you  or  let  you  take  just  what  i.f  trEORCE  - 

brought  you  with  no  study  of  The  Palace  Store 

your  own  as  to  its  fitness  for  Vice-Presi^ 

presentation  to  the  public. 

Advertising’s  Function 

The  advertising  department  in  our  store  will  in 
time  be  one  of  the  finest  agencies  that  we  know  of. 
It  will  function  in  the  store  just  as  a  strictly  first- 
class  agency  functions  for  its  clients.  It  will  know 
more  about  demand  and  the  relation  of  the  particular 
thing  which  they  are  to  offer  than  any  other  people 
in  the  store.  They  will  depend  upon  the  specialists, 
the  buyers  for  the  collection  of  merchandise  in  one 
case,  and  the  development  of  service  in  another,  but 
they  will  always  be  critical.  They  will  always  sit 
down  as  a  group  of  students  of  what  people  want 
and  whether  or  not  you  have  what  they  want  before 
they  begin  to  write  anything  about  it. 

In  stores  that  are  organized  in  what  seems  the 
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modern  organization  chart  four  men  sit  in  with  the 
General  Manager  in  consultation  on  all  the  activities 
of  the  business.  Your  publicity  director  is  one  of 
them.  Your  merchandise  manager  is  another.  The 
Comptroller  is  another.  The  Graeral  Superintendent, 
the  store  manager,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  your 
operating  chief  is  another. 

A  Basis  of  Equality 

I  know  of  one  store  in  which  each  of  those  men  is 
paid  exactly  the  same  salary.  In  this  particular  store 
they  are  paid  the  same  salary  as  the  General  Man¬ 
ager.  There  are  five  of  them,  all  charged  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  exactly  the  same  basis.  They  are  looked  upon 
as  having  an  e([ual  share  in  the  running  of  that  business. 

In  that  institution — and  there 
are  many  others  like  it — the 
publicity  director  is  put  right 
up  beside  these  other  men  as 
one  of  the  men  who  is  going  to 
work  with  these  four  colleagues 
to  push  that  business  along 
right  lines  in  its  every  branch. 

I  think  you  ought  to  go  back 
to  your  stores,  if  you  are  func¬ 
tioning  anything  less  than  that, 
and  say,  “That  is  what  I  want 
to  do.”  Of  course  you  have  got 
to  be  right.  You  have  got  to 
contribute  to  that  institution 
real  knowledge,  and  you  have 
got  to  get  your  real  knowledge 
by  real  study. 

Your  studies,  too,  will  react 
on  the  business.  What  is  found 
out  through  comparison,  what 
is  found  out  through  shopping, 
what  is  found  out  through  your 
investigations,  is  something  that 
you  must  put  in  the  form  of 
very  definite  suggestions  to  the 
proper  head  of  that  store  to  see 
that  the  thing  which  you  are 
making  is  that  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  want.  You  will  find,  pos- 
Phillips  sibly,  in  your  business  just 

lo,,  Spokane,  Wash.  what  this  advertising  agency 

ent  for  West  found  in  regard  to  this  toilet 

powder,  that  you  are  fooling 
yourselves  as  to  what  the  people  want. 

If  you  are  fooling  yourselves  as  to  what  the  people 
want  you  haven’t  got  what  they  want  and  no  matter 
how  you  advertise  you  can’t  get  it  across.  That  is 
the  vision  that  I  have  for  your  ultimate  place  in  this 
scheme  of  retail  distribution. 

Plugging  for  Business 

I  note  that  you  have  this  afternoon  a  discussion  as 
to  when  is  the  time  to  plug  for  business — in  busy 
seasons  or  in  dull  seasons.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
only  one  answer  to  that.  Of  course  you  are  going  to 
plug  for  business  all  the  time,  but  I  suppose  what  you 
want  to  know  is,  when  are  you  going  to  do  the  maxi¬ 
mum  advertising? 

The  simple  asking  of  the  question  seems  to  me  to 
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answer  it.  When  I  want  to  make  my  greatest  bid  for 
business  is  when  there  are  most  people  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance  of  my  store.  I  don’t  want  to  advertise 
toys  in  July  because  toys  are  dull  in  July,  but  I  do 
want  to  advertise  toys  when  the  people  want  toys. 

I  don’t  want  to  advertise  overcoats  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  90  degrees.  Overcoats  are  not  selling  at 
that  time  and  people  are  not  looking  for  overcoats 
at  that  time.  I  want  to  put  all  my  advertising  skill 
and  all  my  advertising  appropriation,  getting  that  to 
work  at  the  time  when  people  are  looking  for  over¬ 
coats,  and  I  want  it  for  two  reasons.  I  want  it  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  time  that  my  own  customers  are 
apt  to  buy  overcoats,  and  for  that  reason  my  adver¬ 
tising  is  most  apt  to  be  effective,  but  I  want  it  for 
another  reason — because  that  is 
the  time  that  they  are  in  the 
market  for  overcoats  and  in  my 
competitor’s  store,  and  I  want 
to  divert  all  the  demand  I  can 
from  my  competitor  to  my  in¬ 
stitution. 

Grasp  the  Opportunity 

One  of  our  oldest  men  once 
said  to  me,  a  very  successful 
buyer,  a  man  who  today  is 
earning  more  than  any  other 
buyer  in  our  institution:  “Mr. 

Tiiy,  you  are  all  wrong  about 
your  advertising.  You  are 
spending  money  for  Saturday 
afternoon  business.  Now  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Why  don’t  you  spend  it 
for  Tuesday  when  there  is  no 
business  in  comparison  with 
Saturday  afternoon  business?’’ 

I  gave  him  the  answer  that 
I  give  now  to  you — that  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  Saturday  afternoon 
because  the  people  are  out  to 
buy  Saturday  afternoon.  There 
are  any  number  of  other  stores 
in  which  they  can  buy,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  let  my  com¬ 
petitor  give  these  buyers  who 
are  in  town  to  buy  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
serve  them  but  that  these  other 
stores  are. 

Let  me  leave  this  very  definite  thought  with  you. 
I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  type  of  man  and 
woman  who  is  working  in  a  store  in  advertising.  They 
come  to  the  work  equipped  as  few  of  the  workers 
in  a  store  are  equipped  for  a  higher  type  of  service. 
They  know  how  to  use  the  English  language.  They 
know  something  about  art.  They  ought  to  be  men 
and  women  with  a  fine  cultural  background.  They 
usually  are.  I  have  rarely  found  a  good  advertiser 
who  was  not  a  lot  more  than  simply  a  writer  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  you.  I  have  the 
utmost  regard  for  you.  I  never  feel  that  I  am  in 
as  good  company  in  connection  with  the  department 


store  workers  as  when  I  am  in  the  company  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 

I  want  you  to  feel,  how^ever,  that  I  for  one — and 
I  know  there  are  many  other  merchants  thinking  the 
same  way — expect  you  to  do  a  lot  more  for  us  than 
we  have  let  you  do.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are 
interested  with  you  in  developing  this  sales  promo¬ 
tion  skill  which  we  expect  you  to  exercise  with  us 
and  for  us.  We  expect  you  to  develop  that  in  ways 
that  mean  much  to  you  and  a  great  deal  more  to  us. 

Plan  for  Checking  Advertising  Media 

One  of  the  best  known  women’s  specialty  shops 
in  New  York  recently  hit  upon  a  good  method  for 
checking  up  the  results  of  its 
advertising  in  various  daily 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 
This  store  had  to  choose  from 
the  daily  editions  of  eleven 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 
the  Sunday  editions  of  three 
of  them  in  laying  out  its  space 
allotments  for  ine  year.  There 
were  eight  expensive  periodi¬ 
cals  on  its  list  also. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  carrying  a  message  of 
appreciation  of  their  patron¬ 
age  and  asking  their  help  in 
making  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  year  ahead. 
The  reason  given  was  “so 
that  we  may  insert  our  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  that  you  are  accustomed 
to  read.” 

Attention  was  called  to  a 
self-addressed  and  stamped 
post  card  attached,  on  which 
were  listed  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  referred  to 
above  with  a  space  for  check¬ 
ing  after  each.  The  customer 
was  requested  to  check  off 
the  ones  she  read.  There  was 
no  place  for  signature  so  that 
no  customer  needed  to  dis¬ 
close  her  identity. 

This  plan  seems  like  a  very 
good  one.  If  a  large  enough  percentage  of  replies  is 
received,  it  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  gauge  the 
pulling  power  of  the  various  mediums  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  store’s  clientele. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 
Store  Managers’  Division,  Second  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  May  13,  14,  15,  16,  1925. 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  Ninth  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  5,  6,  7,  8,  1925. 

Controllers’  Congress,  Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  beginning  June  16,  1925. 
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Better  Selling 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Visualizes  the  Merchant’s  Responsibilities  to  the  Nation 

Keynote  Address  by  Richard  F.  Grant,  President.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 


The  retail  merchant  in  this  great  land  of 

ours  peculiarly  has  a  sacred  trust  in  his  hands,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  the  point  of  contact  between  business 
and  the  great  run  of  American  citizens.  The  viewpoint 
of  the  American  citizen  regarding  business  is  largely 
crystalized  and  molded  and  formed  by  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant,  because,  as  I  said  before,  he  constitutes  the  great 
point  of  contact  between  the  citizenry  of  the  country 
and  business. 

When  we  come  to  reflect  upon  the  great  business  insti¬ 
tution  which  has  grown  up,  literally  sprung  out  of  the 
ground  in  this  country,  we  have  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
and  analyze  a  great  many  of  the  underlying  factors  which 
have  lead  us  on  t.o  this  great  position  as  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I 
think  it  is  worth  while  to  analyze  business  a  little  bit. 

Function  of  Business 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
said  this  thing:  The  function  of  business  is  to  provide 
for  the  material  needs  of  mankind.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  clear  thinking  upon  this  great  and  important  subject 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  business  does  fulfill  its  func¬ 
tion  bf  providing  for  the  material  needs  of  mankind. 
Providing  for  the  material  need  of  mankind  is  no  small 
task,  and  upon  the  fulfilment  of  that  task  lies  the  welfare 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  great  broad  land 
of  ours. 

If  you  will  reflect  upon  the  accomplishments  of  busi¬ 
ness,  you  will  observe  that  in  the  beginnings  of  our  vast 
industrial  system  in  this  country  we  did  not  have  or 
know  that  we  had  the  raw  products  upon  which  our  great 
industry  has  been  built.  We  went  abroad  for  our  first 
cotton,  for  our  first  raw  materials  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustries;  even  for  coal  we  started  in  by  importing  our 
supplies,  and  so  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The 
genius  of  American  business  men  has  developed  the  great 
natural  resources  of  this  country  and  built  up  an  indus¬ 
trial  machine  such  as  the  world  never  before  has  known. 

Land  of  Opportunity 

There  must  be  some  underlying  reason  for  this  great 
stride  ahead  that  we  have  made  in  this  country,  and  if 
you  will  think  it  through,  I  am  sure  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  fundamental 
American  policy  of  permitting  and  giving  our  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  express  themselves  in  every  Avay  of 
which  they  are  capable,  giving  free  play  to  genius,  to 
initiative  to  enterprise,  perseverance  and  courage,  in 
order  that  these  great  institutions  which  are  visualized 
by  our  business  men  may  become  sound  realities. 

The  great  development  of  this  country  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  soundness  of  that  national  policy  of  giv¬ 
ing  free  play  to  initiative  of  our  American  business  men. 
And  as  we  have  progressed,  and  as  we  have  built,  we  find 
today  that  not  only  does  business  fulfill  its  functions  of 


providing  for  the  material  needs  of  mankind,  but  that  we 
are  bringing  new  things  in  ever  increasing  measure,  wid¬ 
ening  our  markets  and  bringing  into  the  lives  of  all 
people  a  vast  number  of  things  as  commonplaces  today 
which  a  generation  ago  were  unknown  to  vast  popula¬ 
tions  the  wide  world  over,  and  which  but  a  short  time 
ago  were  denied  even  to  kings. 

Responsibilities 

But  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  things  which  have 
been  accomplished  by  our  American  business  men.  also 
have  come  great  responsibilities. 

A  business  man  might  be  defined  as  an  individual  who 
can  see  an  opportunity  when  one  is  around,  and  has  the 
ability  to  organize  it  and  finance  it,  and  make  it  a  reality. 
But  when  he  organizes  it,  aod  finances  it,  and  makes  it  a 
reality,  a  number  of  things  happen.  We  see  great  cities 
springing  up,  all  of  the  problems  which  come  with  com¬ 
munity  life,  traffic  congestion,  crime,  the  problems  of 
public  health,  the  extension  of  our  vast  utilities,  and  all 
of  those  problems  which  strike  clean  across  every  great 
community.  Our  principal  problem  in  this  country  today 
is  to  get  the  American  business  man  to  go  out  and  help 
us  clean  up  these  awful  messes  which  his  ability  creates. 

Better  Selling 

I  think  we  are  making  some  headway,  but  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  slogan 
which  the  chairman  has  referred  to  as  being  the  keynote 
of  your  Convention,  Better  Selling,  but  any  slogan  or  any 
keynote  that  you  may  adopt  remains  a  slogan  or  a  key¬ 
note  unless  you  do  something  about  it.  We  have  a  great 
habit  in  this  country  of  passing  resolutions  and  having 
slogans  and  deciding  that  some  new  pearl  of  wisdom  has 
descended  upon  us,  and  that  everything  will  be  all  right. 
Better  Selling — you  might  just  as  well  say,  behave  your¬ 
self,  and  then  go  away  and  forget  about  it,  unless  you 
do  something  about  it.  Better  Selling,  as  I  conceive  it, 
does  not  mean  selling  more,  not  trying  to  crowd  a  mar¬ 
ket  beyond  the  ability  of  the  market  to  absorb,  not  in¬ 
dulging  in  unfair  practices  in  competition  with  those  who 
are  in  business  with  you,  but  does  comprehend  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibility  which  a  man  in  business  owes 
to  his  fellowmen  and  to  his  community. 

You  recall,  as  you  read  back  over  the  stretch  of  time, 
as  to  how  things  used  to  be  sold  in  the  old  days.  A  man 
would  bring  something  in  one  hand  and  hold  it  out 
while  he  took  something  in  the  other  hand  in  exchange 
for  it.  Both  parties  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
articles  which  were  exchanged.  A  little  later  on,  when 
money  came  in,  the  article  would  be  exchanged  after 
examination  for  the  money,  and  the  man  alw’ays  bit  the 
money  to  see  if  it  was  goixi  money.  Then  a  little  later 
on.  we  commenced  to  get  a  little  more  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  we  started  selling  by  sample  on  the  theory 
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that  a  man’s  word,  which  was  expressed  in  the  sample, 
would  he  maintained  in  the  article  which  was  delivered 
on  the  sample.  But  after  that  we  got  to  selling  by  de- 
scrijnion.  and  then  we  commenced  extending  credit.  We 
didn’t  ask  a  man  to  hand  us  the  money  when  we  handed 
him  the  article,  l)Ut  we  have  developed  a  growing  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other,  until  today  we  will  give  thirty  or 
sixtv  or  ninety  days  in  which  the  man  may  pay  for  the 
article  which  he  receives.  We  are  arising  to  the  strong 
conviction  that  a  man’s  word  in  business  must  be  in¬ 
violate.  that  he  must  always  deal  fairly  with  the  public. 

For  the  Public  Good 

In  ;i  comprehension  of  st>me  t)f  those  responsibilities 
and  obligations  which  we  owe  to  the  general  public,  and 
which  we  owe  to  each  other  strikes  a  clean  keynote  of 
Better  Selling.  Better  Selling  means  a  better  citizenship, 
a  higher  regard  for  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
which  we  owe  to  each  other.  How  are  you  going  to  de¬ 
velop  that  sense,  that  conviction  among  our  Imsiness 
men?  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  developing  itself  in 
ever-increasing  fashion  throughout  every  walk  of  busi¬ 
ness  life.  Business  men  are  arising  to  the  conviction 
that  business  does  not  exist  for  itself  alone,  but  should 
be  an  instrumentality  to  better  the  common  lot  and  bring 
out  the  best  there  is  in  our  business  men  for  the  public 
good.  They  are  arising  to  the  clean,  clear  conviction 
that  they  (twe  the  wide  responsibilities  not  only  to  their 
own  business,  but  to  all  of  their  countrymen  and  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  cantact. 

But  here  is  the  problem — it  is  a  problem  of  citizenship. 
It  is  the  thing  that  strikes  clean  across  every  hearthstone 
in  the  country — the  bringing  of  our  business  men  to 
realize  that  business  is  no  longer  a  game  of  solitaire,  but 
that  the  welfare  of  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
country  is  the  concern  of  every  business  man. 


munity  cow  or  chip  in  on  the  feed.  There  is  a  large 
group  of  men  who  like  to  ride  in  the  boat,  but  won’t  row. 

The  general  run  of  business  men  today  have  their  little 
swear  at  the  revenue  laws  and  the  socialists  and  politi¬ 
cians,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  get  the  eighteenth  hole  in 
three.  They  can  tell  you  that  they  ought  to  do  this  or 
ought  to  do  that,  but  when  you  ask  them  who  they  are, 
they  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,  the  only  thing  they  are 
sure  about  is  that  they  are  not  one  of  them. 

Every  citizen  of  this  fair  land  really  wants  the  right 
answer.  He  figures  it  out  according  to  his  own  lights, 
and  there  he  stands.  He  may  go  wrong  in  economic 
conclusions,  but  it  really  isn’t  his  own  fault.  His  trouble 
may  all  be  under  his  own  hat,  but  he  didn’t  put  it  there 
in  the  first  place.  But  how  about  the  man  who  through 
training  and  experience  and  ability  can  help  us  in  the 
solution  of  these  great  ])roblems,  communitywise  and 
nationwise?  What  kind  of  a  citizen  is  that? 

Widening  Interest 

The  great  problem  today  is  to  awaken  first  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  man  to  the  sense,  to  the  feeling  that  he  is  a 
part  of  something  besides  himself,  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  this  great  land  of  ours,  and  that  these  problems  which 
confound  us  and  confront  us  in  business  and  all  through 
the  economic  run  of  life  throughout  the  nation  are  prob¬ 
lems  that  he  can  solve  or  help  in  the  solution  of.  If  you 
think  it  is  an  easy  job  to  get  him  to  function  in  the 
community  interest  through  the  national  interest,  just 
try  it.  I  have  been  at  it  for  some  time.  It  is  a  slow 
process,  bu  he  is  commencing  to  visualize  this  thing,  and 
is  commencing  to  perform. 

The  vast  number  of  the  problems  which  confronts  us 
in  community  life  and  in  national  life  are  purely  busi¬ 
ness  questions.  If  you  will  read  the  platform  of  the 
three  political  parties  in  the  last  election,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  over  90  per  cent  business,  and  then  go 
and  reflect  over  the  platforms  of  a  decade  ago  and  see 
the  amazing  change  which  has  come  over  this  country. 

No  Political  Solution 

They  are  business  problems,  they  will  yield  to  business 
solutions,  and  they  won’t  yield  to  political  solutions.  A 
business  man  is  a  business  man  because  he  has  the 
ability  to  measure  facts  and  reach  conclusions  which 
are  business  conclusions.  His  conclusions  must  be  right 
most  of  the  time  or  he  will  automatically  cease  to  be  a 
business  man.  Mr.  Dun  and  Mr.  Bradstreet  can  both 
impressively  testify  to  what  I  have  just  said. 

That  same  ability  which  has  made  a  man  a  success 
in  business  or  profession,  applied  to  these  problems  com¬ 
munitywise  and  nationwise  are  going  to  see  us  through. 
The  job  is  to  get  the  American  business  man  to  stop 
carping  and  howling  and  yelling  about  things,  and  get 
him  to  do  something  in  the  community  and  national  in¬ 
terest. 

The  changes  which  are  coming  over  the  country  tran¬ 
scend  anything  which  has  ever  happened  in  a  hundred 
years  of  American  history.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
country  that  is  going  to  stand  up,  it  has  got  to  be  sound 
underneath,  and  you  must  have  sound  economic  doc¬ 
trine  burned  into  the  people  as  a  part  of  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  education,  or  you  won’t  build  soundly  underneath. 


Isolation  Ended 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  isolated  business  any  more. 
We  have  grown  to  a  unity  in  this  country  of  which  we 
are  all  a  part ;  everything  that  is,  affects  us  and  is  a  part 
of  our  Imsiness.  We  know  that  a  rain  in  Kansas  affects 
business  and  ])rosperity  in  New  York.  We  know  that 
the  well-being  and  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  are 
potent  factors  in  every  line  of  industrial  activity.  We 
know  that  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  workers 
the  country  wide  over  are  the  concern  of  every  business 
man. 

Here  is  our  problem — the  American  business  man  him¬ 
self.  There  isn’t  anything  the  matter  with  the  United 
States  of  America  today  except  the  American  business 
man.  his  failure  to  rise  to  the  opportunity  and  obligation 
of  citizenship,  that  old  conception  that  business  is  a  thing 
which  starts  in  at  the  front  door  and  ends  at  the  back 
door.  That  conception  that  the  jiarticular  activity  in 
which  you  are  engaged  is  the  only  thing  which  concerns 
you.  Now  that  sounds  like  a  strong  statement,  but  I 
can  prove  it  to  you.  Take  in  our  communities  today, 
our  cities,  our  business  men  are  conceding  too  much  that 
the  community  is  their  opportunity,  and  in  no  sense  their 
obligation  or  responsibility.  We  have  in  our  communi¬ 
ties  tleveloped  a  high-grade  lot  of  milkers,  but  too  few 
who  are  willing  to  go  out  and  help  take  care  of  the  com¬ 
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Better  Selling,  as  I  view  it,  comes  with  better  citizen¬ 
ship.  When  a  man  recognizes  his  obligations  to  his 
fellowmen,  recognizes  his  obligations  to  his  community, 
he  is  going  to  be  a  man  in  his  own  business  affairs  who 
is  going  to  write  ethical  doctrine  into  his  every  action  in 
business.  If  you  can  get  a  man  to  sense  his  community 
responsibility,  if  you  can  strip  him  out  of  his  self  a  little 
bit  and  get  him  to  view  all  of  his  associates  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it  as  a  part 
of  him,  he  is  going  to  be  a  better  citizen,  and  a  better 
seller  at  the  same  time. 

Every  problem  that  runs  through  business  life  is  tied 
up  in  the  mentality  and  viewpoint  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  society.  If  you  can  once  get  our  business  men 
to  a  true  realization  of  their  function  in  life,  that  they 
do  not  exist  for  themselves  alone,  get  them  to  realize 
that  they  no  longer  must  be  simply  an  asset  to  themselves 
and  a  total  loss  to  the  country,  at  the  same  time  you  are 
going  to  build  up  the  whole  tone  and  the  whole  structure 
of  our  business  activities.  It  is  a  mental  concept.  The 


slogan  is  all  right,  it  is  fine  as  long  as  it  conveys  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea  that  has  some  action  behind  it. 

When  you  look  over  the  vast  amount  of  waste  that 
there  is  in  our  whole  business  structure,  and  our  business 
life  through  dishonesty,  through  intentional  trickery,  you 
can  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  vast  saving  in  our  whole 
credit  structure  if  you  can  get  men  to  sense  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  somebody  besides  themselves. 

Now  clearly  if  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere,  it  must 
be  in  this  ever-increasing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  our 
business  and  professional  men  that  the  country  demands 
them,  that  the  community  demands  them,  and  must  have 
the  best  that  there  is  in  them  in  the  public  interest.  And 
when  you  get  men  to  that  point  of  view,  when  they  really 
do  something  about  it,  when  they  function,  you  will  find 
then  that  a  man’s  representations  will  always  be  true, 
that  his  contracts  and  his  word  will  be  inviolate,  that  he 
will  deal  fairly  always  with  the  public,  and  a  great  many 
of  these  things  which  confound  us  in  business  today  by 
the  same  token  will  be  swept  away. 


Association  Expresses  Stand 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


Cooperation  tvith  Women  s  Clubs 

WHEREAS,  Mrs.  Edith  McClure- Patterson  in  her 
address  to  this  Convention  has  so  clearly  indicated  the 
great  possibilities  of  further  cooperation  between  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association;  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  our  Board  of  Directors  hereby  is 
requested  to  reappoint  the  Association’s  Committee  for 
Cooperation  with  the  Women’s  Clubs,  and  we  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  joint  program  between  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  which  will  make  possible  the  fullest  coop)eration  in 
the  interest  of  consumer  and  merchant  alike. 


Message  from  Ex-President  Armstrong 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

to  outline  my  conception  of  such  Club  Home,  to  serve 
not  only  as  business  headquarters,  but  also  as  a  central 
gathering  place,  particularly  of  out-of-town  merchants, 
amidst  congenial  business  and  social  surroundings. 

There  are  no  serious  financial  obstacles  to  confront 
us,  therefore  it  only  remains  for  the  Association  to  take 
hold  of  the  matter  in  the  same  spirit  that  animates  us  in 
facing  our  own  everyday  problems. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  message  without  expressing 
to  the  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Hahn,  the  Directors,  and 
all  others  within  the  Association’s  official  family  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  the  wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation  dis¬ 
played  in  planning  and  executing  the  labors  of  the  past 
year.  A  more  fulsome  praise  of  Mr.  Hahn,  his  acumen. 


his  ambition,  his  tireless  activity  and  his  personality,  can 
hardly  add  force  to  the  expression  of  a  personal  sense  of 
appreciation.  The  Association  should  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  Executive  most  responsible  for  its 
brilliant  past,  in  whom  is  largely  centered  its  hope  of 
the  future. 

To  the  membership,  generally,  I  am  also  deeply  in¬ 
debted  for  unfailing  encouragement  and  support. 

In  retiring,  I  assure  my  successor  such  aid  and  sup¬ 
port  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  me  to  give;  for  the 
Association’s  work  is  worthy,  and  any  person  may  be 
proud  to  contribute  to  its  advancement. 


The  Managing  Director's  Address 
(Continued  from  page  9) 


looking  back  at  the  visit  made  by  a  delegation  of  British 
merchants  representing  the  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  this  country,  and  a  trip  that 
a  large  party  of  our  own  merchants  made  to  the  British 
Isles  the  year  following.  It  seems  to  me  as  I  have  talked 
with  them,  that  one  and  all  they  have  expressed  the 
keenest  desire  that  our  relationships  with  our  good 
English  cousins  shall  not  be  discontinued. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  merchants  present  in  this 
convention  might  consider  the  suggestion  that  it  is  about 
time  that  we  again  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Drapers’ 
Chamber  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  send  a 
visiting  delegation  to  this  country. 

I  had  it  in  mind  to  say  a  great  many  other  things, 
but  the  hour  is  getting  late  and  there  will  be  plenty  to 
be  said  in  this  convention,  and  those  things  which  I 
neglect  to  say  I  am  sure  somebody  else  will  say.  But 
I  do  want  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  all  the  splendid 
cooperation  you  have  given  us  in  the  last  year  and  the 
years  before,  and  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  great  privi¬ 
lege  and  a  pleasure  to  serve  you. 
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The  Future  of  Retailing 

In  Which  the  Delegates  Are  Whisked  Forward  to  1950  for  a 
Glimpse  of  25  Years  of  Development  in  Retail  Distribution 
Address  by  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehmann  Brothers,  New  York 


SOMETIMES  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle  are  too  busy  with  daily  problems  to  climb 
to  the  hill  top  to  see  the  general  course  of  progress 
which  the  whole  army  of  distribution  is  taking.  So  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  climb  the  hill  with  me,  in  the 
effort  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  you  are 
headed. 

My  subject  is  “The  Future  Course  of  Retailing.”  I 
am  going  to  change  that  to  “The  Past  Course  of  Re¬ 
tailing.”  For  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  come  with  me 
into  the  future.  In  this  day 
of  inventive  genius,  when  the 
impossible  of  yesterday  be¬ 
comes  the  fact  of  today,  and 
the  commonplace  of  tomor¬ 
row,  it  is  simple  to  imagine 
almost  any  scientific  discovery. 

So  with  the  aid  of  some  new 
invention,  let  us  travel  into  the 
future. 

Looking  Backward 

It  is  1950.  We  are  eating 
lunch  in  a  cafe  on  Broadway, 
somewhere  below  72nd  Street. 

By  accident  we  overhear  the 
conversation  of  two  men 
seated  at  a  table  near  the  win¬ 
dow;  and  being  interested  in 
the  subject  matter,  curiosity 
overcomes  etiquette,  and  so  we 
listen.  One  of  the  two  men  is 
apparently  a  New  Yorker,  the 
other  is  a  stranger  long  absent 
from  the  United  States,  to 
whom  the  sights  of  the  great 
city  are  apparently  being 
shown,  just  as  they  used  to  be 
in  far  off  1925. 

The  stranger  points  to  a 
lofty  building  of  imposing 
architecture  that  rears  itself 
from  Broadway  into  the 
clouds. 

We  hear  him  ask:  “What  building  is  that?” 

“That  building,”  the  New  Yorker  answers,  “houses  the 
central  offices  of  the  United  States  Department  Stores 
Corporation,  a  company'  doing  a  business  of  over  five 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  representing  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  over  one  hundred  department  stores.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  institution — strong  as  the  Rock  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  and  rendering  great  service  to  the  consumers  with 
whom  it  comes  in  contact.  Its  growth  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  industrial  developments  of  the  decade  from 
1930  to  1940.  If  vou  are  interested.  I’ll  tell  vou  more 
about  it.” 


The  stranger  indicates  interest,  and  we  also  being  in¬ 
terested  in  retailing  forget  our  1950  diet  and  listen.  The 
New  Yorker  continues: 

Competition 

“By  1925,  the  department  stores  of  the  country  had 
reached  an  interesting  stage  in  their  development.  By 
that  time  the  average  store  was  about  one  business  gen¬ 
eration  old.  The  immigration  laws  had  become  so 
changed  that  the  population  of  the  country  was  increas¬ 
ing  only  on  the  basis  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  birth  rate.  Communities 
as  a  whole  were  not  increasing 
in  population  at  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  rate.  Volume  was  no 
longer  stimulated  by  the  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  number  of  buy¬ 
ers.  Growing  with  the  town 
was  still  somewhat  of  a  factor, 
but  the  emphasis  began  to  be 
placed  upon  the  direction  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  a 
community  to  particular  stores 
rather  than  on  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  The  city 
having  reached  a  point  of  slow 
growth,  the  merchants  in¬ 
creased  their  competitive  ac¬ 
tivity  for  a  larger  portion  of 
the  community’s  business. 

“The  period  from  1896  to 
the  end  of  the  Great  War  was 
one  of  rising  prices  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  America  was  a  debtor 
nation,  and  paid  her  interest 
charges  by  exports  in  excess 
of  imports.  American  pro¬ 
ducts  were  in  great  demand 
and  except  for  financial  up¬ 
sets  due  to  an  antiquated 
banking  system,  the  condition 
was  one  of  rising  markets. 

Merchandising 

“Merchants  purchased  their  requirements  for  some 
time  in  advance,  and  the  services  rendered  by  the  travel¬ 
ing  selling  organizations  of  manufacturers  were  adequate 
for  the  merchandise  requirements  of  the  average  store. 

“As  the  style  element  increased  its  sway  over  an  ever- 
broadening  group  of  merchandise,  the  advantage  of  quick 
turnover  and  proximity  to  the  market  increased.  The 
increasing  circulation  of  style  magazines  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  motion  picture  educated  men  and  women 
to  demand  the  newest  vogues.  Shoes,  clothing,  automo¬ 
biles,  even  furniture,  took  on  increasingly  important  ele- 


Profits  and  Service 

^  E  HEAR  a  great  deal  about  the  cost 
i  Q  I  of  distribution  and  the  high  profits 
of  retailing.  The  cost  of  distribution 
in  retailing  is  very  favorable,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  the  profits  of  retailing  arc  due 
primarily  to  a  mis-definition  of  the  word 
“profit." 

In  the  manufacturing  business  a  man  buys 
woolen  goods  or  lumber,  and  he  makes  cloth¬ 
ing  or  furniture.  The  cost  of  the  material  is 
a  part  of  the  cost,  but  the  cost  of  converting 
that  material  into  a  finished  product  is  fust  as 
much  a  cost. 

In  the  retail  business  you  buy  your  finished 
products,  collect  them  from  the  corners  of  the 
world,  and  you  put  them  on  your  shelves  to 
offer  to  your  customers.  In  your  case  you  call 
the  difference  betivcen  your  raw  material  or 
the  finished  product  and  your  selling  price 
gross  profit,  and  unfortunately,  people  think 
that  that  is  actually  your  net  profit. 

I  hope  that  this  organization  some  day  rci// 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  American 
Telephone  Company,  and  instead  of  putting  all 
of  the  emphasis  on  the  cost  of  distribution,  you 
will  put  some  emphasis  upon  the  serznee  ren¬ 
dered  b\  distribution. 
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nients  of  style  lii)])eal.  The  situation  became  aggravated 
by  the  change  in  the  economic  status  of  the  United  States, 
which  resulted  from  the  Ureat  War  and  became  noticeable 
from  about  1927  on. 

“During  the  war  .America  became  fabulously  wealthy, 
and  by  1925  we  had  in  our  possession  one-half  of  the 
gold  supply  of  the  world.  No  longer  were  we  a  debtor 
nation,  but  a  creditor.  Our  interest  bills  owing  to  Eu¬ 
rope  were  replaced  by  huge  sums  owed  to  us  by  Europe, 
b'conomists  of  that  day  pointed  out  that  the  general  price 
level  would  decline,  as  gold  left  us ;  and  as  the  Euro- 
])ean  competition  became  intense — for  it  was  clear  that 
Europe  would  have  to  rehabilitate  her  economic  position 
by  the  export  of  large  amounts  of  merchandise. 

“Some  -American  industries  were  affected  by  European 
competition.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  effect  was 
improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  resulting  lower 
costs.  Distribution  was  also  refiuired  to  increase  its 
effectiveness.  Large  scale  buying,  high-grade  manage¬ 
ment,  and  rapidity  of  turn-over  became  essential  require¬ 
ments  for  success. 

Chain  Stores 

“By  1925,  the  chain  store  system  had  reached  a  point 
of  imposing  size,  and  had  become  the  basis  for  earnest 
soliloquies  on  the  part  of  the  independent  retailer.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  food  business  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  grocery  chain  systems,  and  in  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters  this  percentage  reached  a  much  higher  figure.  Com¬ 
panies  like  Woolworth.  Kresge,  United  Cigar  and  others 
were  even  then  tremendous  institutions. 

“The  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  chain  store  oper¬ 
ator  were  very  great  in  tho.se  lines  of  merchandise 
known  as  convenience  merchandise  —  merchandise  of 
small  unit  price  which  depend  for  sale  upon  convenience 
of  location. 

“The  chain  system  was  interested  in  one  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Everyone  in  the  organization,  from  the  office  boy 
to  the  president,  seldom  went  outside  the  field  of  that 
specialty,  and  within  its  limits  was  able  to  intensify  the 
operating  methods.  The  chain  sy.stem  had  the  advantage 
of  intensive  application.  The  chain  systems  had  large 
distributing  powers  and  through  specialization  were  able 
to  develo])  new  resources,  to  offer  variety  of  stocks 
not  found  in  the  general  store  or  in  tbe  specialty 
store,  which  was  dependent  upon  its  own  resources  for 
its  result. 

“The  advantages  of  specialization  applied  also  in  the 
use  of  selling  appeals,  methods  of  display,  and  training 
in  expert  salesmanship. 

Psychological  Effects 

“The  chain  store  of  convenience  items  had  a  psycho¬ 
logical  advantage  in  selling  appeal.  The  established  repu¬ 
tation,  the  lack  of  expensive  service  features,  the  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  inferred  reasons  for  economy  combined 
to  give  an  impression  of  underselling.  All  of  this  was 
in  addition  to  the  real  price  concessions  obtained  by  con¬ 
solidated  purchases  and  economy  of  operation. 

“Neither  the  department  store  nor  the  single-conve¬ 
nience  store  could  compete  successfully  against  the  chain 
store.  As  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  convenience 
items  more  and  more  sought  distribution  through  chain 
stores  located  either  in  centers  of  population  or  in  neigh¬ 
borhood  districts. 


“But  the  chain  store  movement  began  to  extend  to 
merchandise  other  than  convenience  items.  The  Penney 
Chain  of  dry  goods  stores  had  reached  a  total  number 
of  five  hundrecl  stores  by  1925,  with  a  volume  of  over 
sixty  million  dollars.  Large  chains  of  medium  priced 
furniture  stores  were  growing  up.  The  .American  people 
became  increasingly  educated  in  the  use  of  credit.  Many 
department  stores,  in  order  to  sell  furniture  in  com]x*ti- 
tion  adopted  some,  if  not  all.  of  the  features  of  the  i)art 
payment  plan.  But  even  then  the  single  department  store 
lacked  the  purchasing  power  of  the  chains. 

“Chains  of  credit  clothing  stores  had  also  grown  up. 
These  ajipealed  only  to  a  limited  section  of  the  public — 
because  of  the  social  stigma  attached  to  buying  clothes  on 
a  part-payment  i)lan.  They  have  not.  therefore,  become 
an  important  competitive  factor., 

“Men’s  clothing  chain  store  systems  grew  up  becau.se 
they  offered  logical  reasons  for  low  i)rices  in  their  ap- 
jiarent  large  purchasing  power ;  they  appealed  to  men’s 
desire  to  shop  in  a  store  for  men  only,  and  they  were 
established  in  convenient  locations. 

Canvassing 

“During  the  year  1924,  one  other  ilevelopment  in  re¬ 
tailing  left  its  impression  upon  the  minds  of  department 
store  owners.  The  house  to  house  selling  method  had 
reached  a  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  realize  that  something  imist  be  done.  -\t  firs! 
a  sentimental  ajipeal  was  made  to  ‘shop  at  home,’  but  the 
invalidity  of  this  argument,  if  it  can  be  called  an  argu¬ 
ment,  was  quickly  realized.  Retailers  saw  that  the  same 
appeal  effectively  applied  to  manufacturing  would  ruin 
home  industries  by  limiting  their  markets  to  local  ter¬ 
ritory. 

“House  to  house  sellers  made  their  appeal  through 
aggressive  salesmen  and  two  economic  arguments: 

1 — Large  scale  production  ;  2 — Elimination  of  the  mid¬ 
dleman.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association — 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  constructive  trade  bexlies 
of  the  country — prepared  some  excellent  material  for  use 
by  retailers ;  and  about  1925  the  retailers  of  many  cities 
cooperated  in  educational  programs  to  prove  to  the  shop¬ 
per  the  advantage  of  buying  in  local  stores.  This  was 
partially  effective.  But  the  real  strength  of  the  retailers 
became  felt  after  1930,  by  which  time  they  had  obtained 
for  themselves  the  benefits  of  large  scale  buying. 

“The  house  to  house  selling  method,  and  particularly 
the  chain  store  growth  and  the  change  in  economic  con¬ 
ditions  left  a  definite  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
independent  retailer.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  had  tremendous  inherent  strength,  but  it 
was  equally  clear  that  it  had  weaknesses. 

Strength  of  Department  Store 

“Had  he  been  so  minded,  the  retailer  might  have  enu¬ 
merated  the  elements  of  strength  somewhat  as  follows 
(for  they  were  just  as  true  in  1925  as  now  in  1950) : 

“1.  Its  good  xvill  already  exists,  hai’ing  grou'n 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  newcomer.  Many  chain  or  specialty  shops  must 
go  through  an  expensive  stage  of  development  and 
operate  in  high-priced,  street  floor  locations  to  cover 
the  range  in  distribution  and  good-will  noiv  held  by 
the  department  store. 

“2.  It  has  a  relatively  large  volume  which  permits 
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extensive  advertising.  Its  advertising  has  real  news 
value,  since  it  apf'ears  under  the  name-plate  of  a 
well-known  community  institution.  Each  successful 
!  specific  appeal  creates  potential  shoppers  for  all  of 

1  its  departments. 

“3.  It  offers  to  its  patrons  the  convenience  of 

shopping  for  many  items  under  one  roof. 
j  “4.  It  has  a  larger  distribution  volume  in  each 

I  of  its  departments  than  that  of  the  single  specialty 

[  shop. 

j  “5.  As  a  result  of  its  fairly  large  total  volume,  it 

■j  is  able  to  attract  and  hold  relatively  high-grade  chief 

J  executives. 

!  “6.  Since  it  deals  in  relative  mass  distribution, 

it  is  more  permanent  in  character  than  the  specialty 
shop  handling  style  items.  Its  appeal  is  less  personal. 
Its  personnel  can  be  made  less  important  to  its  con¬ 
tinued  .utcce.^s  than  is  possible  in  the  specialty  shop 
zi'ith  a  personal  sen'ice  appeal. 

Weaknesses 

■  “The  retailer  of  1925.  taking  inventory  of  the  situation, 

:  might  have  summarized  the  weaknesses  of  the  individual 

department  store  as  follows; 

■  “1.  //  lacks  the  personal  character  of  the  indi¬ 

vidual  specialty  shop. 

“2.  It  is  dependent  to  a  great  c.vtcnt  upon  dc- 

■  partment  managers  for  the  results  of  each  depart- 

=  nicnt. 

“3.  It  lacks  specialication  in  the  effort  of  the  en- 
.  tire  organization.  It  does  not  have  pressure  of  de- 

J !  pendence  for  success  or  failure  upon  each  of  the  de¬ 

partments. 

i  I  “4.  It  dissipates  retail  volume  in  each  of  the  many 

I  i  markets  supplying  its  merchandise. 

j  “5.  It  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  constant 

!  I  presence  in  the  resource  markets,  and  absence  of  its 

I  j  department  buyers  from  the  selling  departments 

4  I  during  periodic  visits  to  the  market. 

■  i  “6.  It  lacks  variety  of  stock  in  convenience  items 

■  as  compared  to  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores.” 

j  ’ 

4 ;  “The  atmosphere  of  personal  service  has  remained 

'  !  esential  in  a  high-class  business.  I'he  specialty  shop 

4  j  Iws  retained  that  business,  but  has  had  to  remain  rela- 
i  j  lively  small  to  hold  this  advantage. 

1  !  “In  convenience  items  the  department  store  was  able 

!  ,  to  attempt  competition  only  in  price.  Since  convenience 

:  j  Items  did  not  represent  a  large  part  of  the  department 

I  store  business,  and  since  increased  volume  of  sales  was 
!  I  apt  to  incur  uneconomical  e.xpenses.  the  department  store 
;  \  has  not  attempted  very  aggressive  competition  with  chain 
-  j  stores. 

!  I 

Important  Drawbacks 

4  j  “Therefore,  of  the  disadvantages  enumerated,  only 
s.|  four  were  really  significant; 

ij  “1.  Dependence  upon  department  manager. 

''  “2.  Lack  of  intensive  specialization  and  .unglcness 

of  effort. 

‘3.  Dissipation  of  the  value  of  volume  when  con¬ 
verted  into  purchasing  pozver. 

‘4.  Lack  of  constant  presence  in  the  resource  mar¬ 
kets. 


“The  medium-sized  retailer  had  a  ])articularly  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  In  some  ways  his  merchandise  problem 
was  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  big  store — and  his 
human  material  was  not  equal  to  the  personnel  of  the 
big  stores.  Having  relatively  small  sales  in  each  of  his 
departments,  buying  mistakes  were  more  serious  than 
those  made  in  a  store  where  volume  was  great,  traffic 
heavy,  and  the  errors  had  the  chance  of  being  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  large  turnover  of  merchandise.  (4n 
the  other  hand,  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  department 
managers  well  enough  to  hold  the  good  ones.  He  might 
discover  good  material  and  develop  it ;  but  the  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  big  stores  in  the  cities  would  sooner  or  later 
attract  his  efficient  men  and  women.  I  he  medium-sized 
retailer  found  that  for  him  the  weaknesses  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  department  store  were  somewhat  emphasized. 

Development  of  Leasing 

“.\s  a  result  of  this  fact,  and  the  necessity  of  procur-  • 
ing  volume  purchases,  two  developments  became  evident, 
namely ;  1 — The  growth  of  resident  buying  offices  ;  and 
2 — The  increasing  custom  of  leasing  departments.  By 
1925,  there  were  scores  of  resident  and  associated  buying 
offices.  These  gave  some  of  the  advantages  of  group 
buying  to  separately  owned  stores.  'I'he  interests  of 
buyer  and  store,  however,  were  not  always  identical. 
Fhe  knowledge  of  the  selling  market  possessed  by  the 
resident  agent  usually  could  not  be  detailed  or  accurate. 

“The  plan  of  leasing  departments  to  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions  expanded  rapidly.  'I'his  plan  added  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  department  store  many  of  the  l)enefits  of 
chain  store  operation.  The  danger  lay  in  the  lack  of 
unified  interest.  So  long  as  the  contractual  requirements 
were  met  by  the  lessees,  the  owner  of  the  store  was  apt  to 
adopt  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  the  leased  depart¬ 
ments.  .\nd  in  the  relief  from  responsibilitv  there  was 
also  a  lessening  of  pressure.  'Fhe  chain  of  leased  de- 
l)artments,  therefore,  often  did  not  enjoy  local  sutx;r- 
vision  to  any  greater  degree  than  the  chain  store  system. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  resident  buying  office,  the  interests 
of  the  store  and  the  department  owner  were  not  identical 
at  all  times. 

“The  good  will  of  the  leased  department  was.  after  all. 
being  built  for  the  store ;  there  was  no  permanent  equity 
for  the  lease  owner.  Short-time  policies  sometimes  over¬ 
shadowed  the  wiser  long-time  program.  In  spite  of  these 
disadvantages,  the  plan  of  leased  departments  was  ex¬ 
tensively  developed,  particularly  in  cities  of  medium  size. 
The  results  were  both  good  and  bad.  depending  upon 
the  type  of  operation  for  which  the  leased  department 
operator  was  responsible.  In  some  cases  the  stores 
were  damaged  by  the  policies  and  the  practices  of  the 
department  leases.  In  other  instances  a  loss  was  replaced 
by  an  assured  income,  and  benefits  accrued  to  the  un¬ 
leased  departments. 

Consolidations  of  Stores 

“Leasing  of  departments  served  as  an  excellent  step 
in  the  constructive  development.  It  became  clear  that  the 
advantages  of  leased  department  operation  could  be  in¬ 
creased.  and  the  disadvantages  practically  eliminated 
through  the  consolidation  of  department  stores  into 
groups  in  which  similar  departments  were  linked  together. 
In  some  instances  constructive  and  high-grade  leased 
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department  operators  were  included  in  the  mergers.  In 
others,  the  consolidations  were  made  and  the  merchan¬ 
dising  units  developed  later. 

“There  were  already  several  important  consolidated 
companies  operating  by  1925.  In  that  year  the  total 
volume  of  the  five  largest  companies  totalled  over  $400,- 
000,000.  These  were  successful,  and  became  increasing¬ 
ly  so.  All  but  one  were  made  up  of  fairly  large  units ; 
whereas  it  was  the  medium-sized  business  which  seemed 
likely  to  tenefit  most  from  consolidation. 

“It  began  to  be  clear  that  consolidation  offered  the 
means  of  eliminating  all  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  destroying  none  of  the  advantages. 

Financing 

“The  era  of  consolidation  started  in  1927,  and  like  all 
big  movements,  had  its  successes  and  failures.  The  pub¬ 
lic,  with  good  reason,  was  already  favorably  impressed 
with  the  securities  of  retail  business  as  safe  and  attrac¬ 
tive  investments.  As  a  result,  some  organizations  were 
loosely  thrown  together,  and  became  the  basis  for  stock 
jobbing. 

“By  1935,  however,  the  fundamental  lessons  were 
learned  and  the  development  proceeded  upon  a  sane  basis. 
It  was.  of  course,  essential  that  the  public  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  furnishing  some  of  the  capital  required.  But  the 
magic  of  the  word  consolidation  was  not  a  sufficient  basis 
for  legitimate  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
the  bankers.  It  was  necessary  to  insure  the  economic 
strength  of  the  consolidation. 

“.Adjustments  were  finally  made.  Those  consolidations 
were  successful  which  were  based  upon  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  retail  business.  It  became  evident  that  any 
consideration  of  consolidation  had  to  be  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  complete  protection  of  the  selling  point 
of  view.  Any  organization  for  the  consolidation  of  pur¬ 
chases  had  to  be  an  agency  of  service  for  the  selling  units. 
Local  initiative  and  management  could  not  be  submerged. 
The  burden  of  proof  always  had  to  be  upon  standard¬ 
ization. 

Benefits  of  Consolidation 

“To  those  stores  combined  upon  the  proper  basis,  con¬ 
solidation  brought  tremendous  advantages.  It  brought: 

1.  Purchasing  pozver  of  direct  value  in  buying 
staples,  which  form  an  important  part  of  the  volume 
of  sales  of  the  department  stores. 

2.  Ability  to  buy  supplies  and  equipment  in  large 
quantities  at  appreciable  saving. 

3.  Ability  to  cooperate  on  style  purchases  with¬ 
out  destroying  individual  local  style  selection. 

4.  Intensive  development  of  European  markets. 

5.  Huge  and  spectacular  purchases  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  single  unit. 

“The  enjoyment  of  consolidated  purchasing  power  did 
not  prevent  any  unit  from  taking  advantage  of  local  and 
individual  conditions. 

“Besides  the  tremendous  strength  of  consolidated  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  there  was  made  possible  a  strength  in 
organization  which  was  of  almost  equal  importance. 
Consolidation  offered  practically  all  the  advantages  of  the 
chain  store  useful  to  the  department  store.  It  made  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  kind  of  merchandise  carried  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  organization  which  no  one  store  could  afford.  It 


made  available  continuous  market  knowledge  of  an  inten¬ 
sive  character.  It  developed  a  group  of  buying  service 
units,  each  of  which  became  significant  in  its  own  re¬ 
source  market.  These  units  added  strength  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  organization ;  they  added  to  each  store  protection 
against  complete  dependence  upon  its  own  buying  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Better  Management 

“The  existence  and  proper  operation  of  these  special¬ 
ized  units,  interested  in  only  one  section  of  the  general 
business  applied  a  pressure  for  results  in  each  section  that 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  general  executive  control  in 
each  store.  Each  of  these  groups  corresponded  to  the 
specialized  interest  of  the  chain  store  system. 

“From  a  more  general  jK)int  of  view  the  existence  of  a 
consolidated  group  added  continuity  of  management. 
There  were  created  many  sources  from  which  to  draw 
for  organization  material.  Weaknesses  were  supported 
by  strength  from  other  spots.  The  opportunity  for 
growth  attracted  men  of  the  right  quality  and  the  real¬ 
ization  of  those  opportunities  prevented  mental  inertia 
which  comes  from  slow  progress  or  waiting  for  dead 
men’s  shoes. 

“To  a  man  who  had  spent  a  busy  lifetime  in  building  a 
successful  retail  establishment  bearing  his  own  name, 
and  who  found  himself  growing  old  without  a  proper 
successor  being  available,  the  consolidated  company  gave 
tremendous  insurance.  It  safeguarded,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  proper  management  of  the  business  and  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  high  standing  in  its  community,  it  safeguarded 
his  estate,  it  liquified  his  frozen  assets,  it  insured  his 
name  which  his  business  bore  against  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances. 

Divided  Risks 

“It  substituted  for  one  security,  the  asset  value  and 
earning  power  of  which  was  dependent  upon  one  store 
located  in  one  city,  a  security  that  represented  ownership 
of  many  businesses  in  many  cities.  I.ocal  conditions  no 
longer  could  control  the  value  of  certificate  of  ownership 
of  a  business.  Risks  were  divided  through  distribution. 

“Moreover,  not  only  risk  was  decreased  by  substituting 
ownership  in  many  businesses  for  ownership  in  one  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  certificate  of  ownership  took  onto  itself 
negotiable  value.  There  was  established  a  market  price 
for  securities,  and  it  was  f>ossible  to  sell  stock  at  this 
price  at  any  time  when  conditions  required.  The  selling 
market  for  securities  being  broad,  the  value  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  became  enhanced  as  the  public  became  more  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  w’ith  the  strength  of  the  assets  and 
earning  power  of  the  company.  There  was  created  for 
the  owner  of  the  individual  store,  the  value  of  continued 
ownership  and  the  advantage  of  a  free  market  for  the 
sale  of  part  or  all  of  the  certificates  representing  that 
ownership. 

“So  long  as  health  or  a  well  secured  succession  of  man¬ 
agement  was  guaranteed,  the  benefits  of  the  quasi-public 
company  were  not  fully  appreciated.  But  with  changes  in 
internal  ownership,  the  private  company  imposed  upon 
the  former  owners  the  burden  of  selling  an  interest  in  a 
business  to  a  limited  group  of  buyers  at  a  price  which  was 
often  far  below  what  the  market  price  would  be  if  the 
public  shared  in  the  ownership  of  the  business. 

{Continued  on  page  43) 
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Better  Business  Commissions  and  Better  Selling 

A  Concise  Description  of  the  Value  of  Their  Work  and 
How  They  Check  Up  Every  Store  Without  Fear  Or  Favor 
Address  by  Louis  E.  Kirsteun,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  AM  ADDRESSING  a  representative  group  of  intel¬ 
ligent,  up-to-date  merchants,  including  many  who 
compete  with  each  other.  Every  one  of  them  thinks 
his  advertising  is  strictly  truthful.  Yet  many  of  them 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  made  by  at  least 
some  of  their  competitors. 

What  does  this  mean?  Simply  this;  No  man  is  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  own  advertising. 
Why?  Because  of  prejudice.  That’s  all. 

Every  one  of  us  sees  with  prejudiced  eyes  his  own 
merchandise  and  his  own  methods.  There  is  no  way  of 
changing  this.  It’s  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand 
we  all  look  or  try  to  look  upon  our  neighbor’s  store,  his 
advertising  and  his  goods — with  fair  and  unprejudiced 
judgment.  With  just,  hut  merciless,  accuracy  we  pick 
out  his  weaknesses,  uncover  his  evasions  or  half-truths 
and  discount  his  prejudiced  enthusiasm. 

This  is  true,  and  you  know  it  is  true — true  in  my 
town  as  in  your  town — true  in  our  store  as  in  your 
store. 

Even  as  I  was  gathering  data  for  this  address  I  was 
told  by  a  woman  who  is  i)robably  the  shrewdest  and  most 
honest  shopper  in  our  store,  “I  hate  to  give  you  instances 
of  mis-statements  in  other  stores,  because  we  have  so 
many  in  our  town.” 

Advertising  Discounted 

Yes,  I  know  you  take  all  kinds  of  precautions — .shop 
all  your  advertised  items  —  make  the  strictest  kind  of 
truth-telling  policies — punish  promptly  wilful  misrepre¬ 
sentation  (where  you  hear  of  it) — and  all  that.  So  do 
w^and  yet  we  know  beyond  question  that  our  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  without  its  faults.  And  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  we  know  positively  that  few,  if  any,  people  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  100  per  cent  true.  This  situation — and  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  it — form  the  real  crux  of  my  talk  today — they 
are  the  real  objects  of  my  appearance  on  this  platform. 

Just  one  more  question  before  we  go  on.  How  many 
of  you  have  increased  your  advertising  expense  recently 
faster  than  your  sales  have  grown?  Be  honest,  now. 
How  many  of  you  are  worried  by  this  increase  ? 

Now,  then,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Sell  Your  Publicity 

Here’s  my  suggestion — two  things:  First,  to  make 
sure  as  far  as  humanly  possible  that  our  advertising  is 
worthy  of  belief ;  Second,  to  convince  people  of  this,  so 
that  they  will  read  it,  believe  it,  and  respond  to  it. 

What  we  say  cuts  no  figure.  What  the  reader  thinks 
and  believes  is  all  important.  With  publicity  expense  in 
our  larger  stores  running  from  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent, 
and  even  more,  on  every  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  sold. 
It’s  our  duty  as  good  merchants  and  good  citizens  to  do 
what  we  can,  and  do  it  quickly,  to  reduce  this  important 
part  of  the  high  cost  of  distribution. 

So  far  we  are  all  agreed.  Now  as  to  the  method  of 


procedure.  We  have  said  that  the  most  honest  of  men 
cannot  check  the  truth  of  his  own  statements  any  more 
than  he  can  lift  himself  by  his  bootstraps.  It  can’t  be 
done. 

Impartial  Investigation 

This  checking  must  be  done  for  us.  Obviously,  we  as 
competitors,  cannot  do  it  for  each  other.  There  must  be 
some  impartial,  unbiased,  independent  authority  with 
power  equal  to  the  size  of  the  job — some  person  or  or¬ 
ganization  so  situated  as  to  have  the  confidence,  respect 
and  cooperation  of  all  merchants. 

In  forty-two  of  our  principal  cities  today  there  are  such 
organizations.  New  York  has  one — so  has  Boston,  and 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Indianapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
so  on. 

Known  as  Better  Business  Bureaus  or  Commissions, 
each  of  these  organizations  is  an  independent  corporation, 
managed  an  financed  locally,  officered  and  directed  by 
leading  citizens  of  the  home  town. 

Some  are  better  organized  and  better  managed  than 
others.  The  New  York  Bureau  today  has  confined  itself 
largely  to  the  financial  advertising  field,  and  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  New  York  State  Exchange.  Other 
Bureaus  work  entirely  in  the  mercantile  field.  Our  Bos¬ 
ton  Better  Business  Commission  functions  actively  in 
both  fields,  operating  through  two  distinct  departments, 
and  is  supported  by  both  mercantile  and  financial  con¬ 
cerns.  This  is  probably  the  best  form. 

The  Reason  for  the  Commission 

My  own  firm  contributed  $3,500  this  year  to  the  funds 
of  the  Boston  Better  Business  Commission.  Why?  Not 
because  we  have  not  an  adequate  publicity  organization 
— 62  persons  are  on  our  publicity  payroll.  Not  because 
our  policy  on  truth  telling  is  not  well  defined.  Here  it  is 
— as  it  has  read  for  many  years : 

“No  exaggeration,  no  misleading  statement,  and  no 
half  truths  shall  be  made  under  any  circumstances  in 
connection  with  any  of  our  publicity.  Any  statement  of 
which  we  do  not  have  absolute  proof  in  our  possession 
at  the  time  it  is  printed  is  to  be  excluded  from  all  our 
publicity.” 

Not  because  our  advertising  was  not  at  least  as  reli¬ 
able  as  that  of  the  average  store.  No!  We  sp)end  this 
money,  and  are  willing  to  spend  more  for  just  one  reason ; 
because  we  feel  sure  that  every  dollar  spent  in  that  way 
will  return  to  us  a  hundredfold  in  greater  response  from 
advertising  more  widely  read  and  more  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieved. 

The  Boston  Better  Business  Commission,  under  its 
present  management,  is  three  years  old.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  we  encouraged  it,  thinking  it  a  good  thing  to  help 
regulate  the  crooks  and  the  fly-by-nights.  Much  to  our 
surprise,  it  did  not  function  that  way. 
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The  Boston  Commission  confined  its  attention  for  some 
time  almost  entirely  to  the  leading  stores — those  stores 
whose  advertising  and  methods  had  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  most  reliable. 

Unexpected  Censure 

We  found  ourselves  criticized  by  the  Commission  for 
deceptive  and  misleading  advertising.  We  felt  very  much 
aggrieved  and  correspondingly  irritated  at  being  criti¬ 
cized  for  what  we  considered  trivial  matters.  And  so  we 
sent  for  the  Manager  of  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Commission  one  dav  when  we  had  been  criticized  for 
using  “Flannelette”  without  saying  it  was  “Cotton.”  We 
said  to  him.  “Look  here,  instead  of  getting  after  us  on  a 
little  matter  like  this,  whv  don’t  you  get  after  some  of 
the  little  fakers  around  town?”  He  looked  me  squarely 
in  the  eye  and  said ;  “That’s  what  the  little  fellows  ask 
me  about  you ;  why  don’t  I  get  after  the  big  fakers  and 
clean  them  up?” 

The  Manager  stands  6  feet  4.  and  is  an  old  football 
player,  so  I  didn’t  try  to  throw  him  out  as  I  should  like 
to  haye  done.  But  when  we  looked  at  the  thing  squarely 
and  fairly  we  found  we  were  as  open  to  criticism  as  any- 
boily.  and  that  unless  the  big  stores  cleaned  up  their 
advertising  first,  so  that  the  Commission  could  point 
out  what  they  had  done,  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  clean  up 
the  smaller  adverti.sers. 

Don’t  you  see  how  pertinent  this  is.  So  long  as  the  big 
rich  stores  were  spotted,  the  little  fellow  felt  he  was 
safe  in  being  off-color.  So  long  as  the  big  fellow  did 
as  he  pleased,  the  Commission  was  helpless  against 
the  argument  of  the  little  fellow,  and  the  crooked  fellow, 
when  they  said  that  it — the  Commission — was  merely  a 
hireling  of  the  hig  fellows,  set  up  to  jiersecute  and  put 
out  of  business  their  smaller  competitors. 

Provides  Alibi 

Furthermore,  while  the  misuse  of  “Flannelette”  may 
not  in  itself  be  a  big  or  important  thing,  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  provides  an  alibi  the  fraudulent  dealer  uses 
for  his  gross  misrepresentations.  It  is  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  whereby  all  fabrics  and  materials  become 
gradually  debased  until  the  original  significance  is  en¬ 
tirely  lost  and  the  public  confused,  and  as  all  of  you 
know,  confusion  makes  deception  easy. 

And  so  in  Boston,  the  leading  stores  have  taken  on  the 
burden,  and  are  carrying  it  cheerfully.  The  Commission, 
representing  us  if  you  please,  but  also  representing  our 
competitors,  and  the  public,  too,  is  telling  us  what  we 
shall  say  in  our  advertising.  Irksome?  Not  at  all.  No 
ruling  is  made  by  the  Commission  until  all  have  been 
consulted.  Frequent  meetings  are  held  by  the  Manager 
with  the  advertising  men  of  Boston  stores.  A  merchan¬ 
dising  board,  made  up  of  local  store  experts,  advises  the 
Commission  on  all  technical  points.  A  similar  group 
does  the  same  work  in  the  financial  field.  Every  once 
in  a  Willie  the  leading  merchants  in  a  special  field,  such 
as  furniture  or  jewelry  are  called  together  for  a  pow-wow 
on  the  conditions  in  that  field  and  consultation  on  new  or 
improved  rulings. 

Reform  in  Boston 

And  so  now,  thanks  to  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Commission,  in  Boston  we  call  things  by  their  right 
names : 


Hudson  Seal  is  dyed  muskrat. 

Flannelette  is  cotton,  and  flannel  must  be  all  zi'ool 
— and  so  must  velour  and  cashmere. 

Artificial  silk  is  rayon  and  linene  is  not  confused 
zoith  linen. 

Mahogany  must  be  solid  mahogany,  or  zoe  call  it 
“mahogany  veneer,'’  or  “mahogany  combined  zeith 
other  zvoods.” 

Silk  stockings  zvith  lisle  tops  must  be  so  de¬ 
scribed,  and  so-called  “fashioned”  hosiery  must  not 
be  confused  zoith  “Full  fashioned.” 

Former  prices  may  be  quoted  on  reduced  goods, 
but  only  zolien  those  goods  have  actually  been  sold 
in  that  store  at  that  price,  and  even  then  any  pre¬ 
vious  reductions  must  be  mentioned  also. 

Lots  of  merchandise  cannot  be  grouped  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “formerly  up  to”  a  certain  price  unless 
at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  lot  once  bore 
the  specified  price. 

The  Boston  Commission  has  jwinted  out  some  other 
interesting  things  that  it  would  have  taken  us  a  long  time 
to  discover  for  ourselves.  For  instance,  they  have  shown 
us  that  when  we  say  “fast  colors”  we  are  using  a  loose 
term.  A  waist  may  be  fast  to  boiling,  fast  to  sunlight, 
and  fast  to  laundering,  but  if  a  customer  buys  it  and  per¬ 
spires  the  first  time  she  wears  it,  and  the  waist  turns 
color,  she  doesn’t  care  a  hoot  about  the  other  claims,  and 
makes  up  her  mind  you  lied. 

What  the  Reports  Show 

All  of  these  rules  and  many  more  were  discussed  and 
accepted  by  us  before  being  put  into  effect.  And  all  of 
us  are  checked  up  on  them  constantly  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  shoppers.  Daily  we  get  reports  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion — pink  if  unfavorable,  blue  if  favorable. 

And  if  you  want  any  more  evidence  of  the  need  of 
such  a  Commission,  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  slips 
we  receive,  in  a  store  that  prides  itself  on  the  accuracy 
and  honesty  of  its  advertising.  During  the  last  year  the 
count  stood  54  pink  and  101  blue. 

Incidentally,  each  of  these  reports,  pink  or  blue,  car¬ 
ries  an  intelligent  comment  on  the  service  received  from 
the  salesperson,  which  by-product  alone  some  of  us  think 
is  worth  the  cost  of  the  whole  service. 

Furthermore,  the  Boston  Commission,  with  the  help  of 
the  stores  and  the  newspajjers,  is  carrying  on  valuable  edu¬ 
cational  work.  From  time  to  time  interesting  and  infor¬ 
mative  bulletins  on  merchandise  and  its  designations  are 
issued  to  the  stores  and  printed  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  idea  is  to  spread  correct  information  everywhere, 
to  head  off  deceit,  to  make  more  intelligent  customers, 
which,  of  course,  means  more  customers  for  the  best 
stores. 

Pertinent  Questions 

The  Boston  Better  Business  Commission  asks  adver¬ 
tisers  to  ask  themselves  these  questions : 

1.  IVhat  do  you  knozv  of  the  goods  you  are  adver¬ 
tising? 

2.  What  do  you  zoant  the  public  to  believe? 

3.  What  has  the  public  a  right  to  believe  from  your 
copy? 

All  of  us  have  had  experiences  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
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always  the  advertisement  which  claims  the  most  that  sells 
the  most.  We  have  had  numerous  incidents  to  prove  that 
advertisements  which  tell  the  bad  features  of  merchandise 
as  well  as  the  good  features  are  pro<luctive  of  returns 
often  far  in  excess  of  the  other  kind.  An  advertisement 
in  our  bargain  basement  headed  “three  years  old,  but 
thev’ll  keep  you  warm”  packed  our  men’s  overcoat  de¬ 
partment  as  it  had  not  been  in  many  a  day. 

The  advertiser  who  thinks  he  can  deceive  the  i)ublic 
only  deceives  himself  and  injures  the  prestige  and  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  rights  of  every  other  advertiser.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  all  business  among  men  is  based  on  only  one 
thing.  Confidence.  Any  action  that  tends  to  weaken  con¬ 
fidence  among  men  and  between  customer  and  dealer, 
injures  all  business  and  creates  waste  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Foolish  Claims 

W’hen  a  store,  after  having  urged  early  buying  be¬ 
cause  of  complete  stocks,  says  a  few  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas  that  its  stocks  are  as  complete  as  they  were  Decem¬ 
ber  1st.  the  store  has  either  done  a  tremendous  amount 
of  last  minute  purchasing  (and  you  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  get  the  most  wanted  merchandise  at  that  time)  or  else 
it  is  deceiving  both  itself  and  the  public. 

When  a  store  claims  that  all  its  prices  are  based  on 
selling  out  its  stock  completely  without  marking  down 
goods  at  the  end  of  the  season,  it  has  either  found  a  way 
of  merchandising  that  none  of  us  present  know,  or  else 
it  has  actually  deceived  itself  and  hopes  to  deceive  the 
public.  All  of  us,  practically,  are  guilty  of  saying  “coats 
which  sold  at  $55  now  reduced  to  $^.75,”  when  what 
we  should  say  is,  “Coats  that  didn’t  sell  at  $55  now  re¬ 
duced  to  $29.75.” 

The  42  Better  Business  organizations  existing  in  this 
country  today  are  perhaps  the  biggest  single  factor  we 
know  of  today  working  for  the  good  of  the  retail  trade — 
for  our  good.  The  movement  deserves  your  immediate 
and  careful  investigation  and  your  hearty  support. 

Recognition 

While  these  Commissioners  are  independent  and  local, 
they  have  their  own  national  organization  and  work  in 
close  harmony.  They  all  clear  through  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs, 
which  body  originated  the  entire  movement  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  and  has  fostered  it  since.  This 


Committee  does  for  national  advertising  what  the  local 
bureaus  do  for  local  advertising  and  gets  much 
assistance  from  tlie  local  bodies  in  doing  its  valu¬ 
able  work.  Only  last  month  the  graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  awarded  the  National  N’igilance  Committee  the 
Edward  Bok  gold  medal  for  the  “greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  during  the  year  1925  to  the  jirogress  of  advertising,” 
saying  in  so  many  words  that  Honesty  in  .Advertising  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  advertising  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  business. 

You  need  a  Better  Business  Commission  in  your  city 
for  your  own  local  good,  and  to  provide  another  cog  in 
the  “machine”  that  is  doing  the  national  work. 

You  need  it  because  it  will  help  in  the  most  important 
work  that  business  has  to  do  today,  that  is,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  distribution. 

IIow  to  Start 

I  urge  you.  with  the  experience  in  other  cities  before 
you  to  go  home  and : 

1. Fonn  a  committee  from  members  of  this  organ¬ 
isation  in  your  city  to  act  as  a  working  body  to 
give  this  work  your  moral  and  financial  support. 

2.  Assi.<;t  in  forming  other  mercantile  committees 
not  represented  in  this  organisation  to  give  their 
moral  and  financial  support  to  this  work,  thus 
forming  a  united  backing  of  the  retail  dealers  in 
your  community  favoring  honest  advertising  and 
merchandising. 

3.  The  dominant  policy  of  this  united  cooperation 
should  be  based  on  the  policy  of  good  business 
ethics  rather  than  to  avoid  violations  of  the  lazv. 
This  is  extremely  important,  as  necessarily  lazvs 
must  interpret  legally  and  unless  backed  tip  by  a 
policy  of  good  business  ethics  are  difficult  to  en¬ 
force  and  advertising  and  selling  zotll  suffer  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

.And  note  this,  in  closing:  These  Commissioners  are 
called  Better  Business  Commissions,  not  Poorer  Business 
Commissions.  They  help  you  to  raise  the  standard  of 
your  store  so  that  your  employees  can  respect  you,  the 
store  and  themselves.  They  make  it  ixtssible  for  you 
and  your  employees  to  interpret  your  policies  honestly 
to  the  public.  They  are  organized  to  make  business  bet¬ 
ter  by  increasing  the  confidence  the  public  should  have 
in  your  advertising,  your  store  and  yourself. 


Serve  Yourself  and  Craft  by  Sending 
Harvard  Your  Expense  Figures 

Late  in  February,  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  mailed  to  department  store  owners  through¬ 
out  the  country  the  annual  request  for  data  from  which 
is  comjiiled  the  Rejtort  on  Operating  Expenses  in  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores.  This  call  is  for  the  1924  figures. 

Your  .Association  is  very  closely  interested  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  all  good  merchants  so  that  the  Har¬ 
vard  Survey  may  be  made  as  reliable  and  comprehensive 
as  possible.  Funds  for  this  survey  are  supplied  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  in  the  confident 
belief  that  it  serves  a  tremendously  useful  purpose  in 


making  retailing  a  more  scientific,  more  secure  craft. 

The  Harvard  Survey  for  1923  which  was  distributed 
to  all  our  members  last  year  reflected  the  condition  in 
something  like  650  stores  doing  an  aggregate  business  of 
about  one  billion  dollars.  That  report  has  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  merchants  in  checking  up  their  own 
experiences  and  planning  for  the  future.  It  has  been 
widely  quoted  and  discussed  in  the  trade  and  daily  press. 

If  you  have  received  the  forms  from  Harvard  for 
the  current  report,  please  fill  them  out  as  promptly  as 
possible  and  return  them  as  directed.  By  lending  your 
cooperation,  you  will  serve  not  only  yourself  but  the 
craft  as  a  whole. 

Let’s  make  the  1924  Survey  the  best  of  the  whole 
series ! 
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How  Merchandise  Control  Aids  Better  Selling 

Our  Most  Successful  Smoker  Hears  a  Brilliant  Exposition 
Of  How  the  Modem  Store  Applies  System  to  Merchandising 

Address  by  E.  R.  Dibrell.  Merchandise  Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor.  New  York 
[Chairman.  Merchandise  Managers’  Group] 


IN  taking  up  the  subject  of  Merchandise  Control 
and  Management,  my  talk  for  the  most  part  must 
necessarily  be  limited  to  our  experience  in  the 
Lord  &  Taylor  Store  and  our  practices  there  under 
the  policies  inaugurated  by  our  President,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Reyburn. 

Mr.  Reyburn  tells  us  that  in  the  several  business 
activities  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  he  has  always 
followed  about  the  same  course  in  getting  an  answer 
to  the  two  great^  questions  involved  in  any  undertak¬ 
ing.  “What  is  to  be  done?’’  and  “How  to  do  it.” 
He  has  tried  to  reduce  this  to  a  formula  so  that  he 
and  his  assistants  can  always  approach  this  important 
part  of  planning  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way. 
He  covers  his  routine  and  functioning  under  four  gen¬ 
eral  heads.  He  says  that  the  first  thing  to  consider 
in  any  business  undertaking  is — 

1.  The  human  DESIRE  to  which  the  business 
caters.  How  big  is  this  desire?  How  long 
is  it  apt  to  continue?  How  much  of  a  de¬ 
mand  has  it  created  and  is  it  apt  to  create  in 
that  part  of  the  future  for  which  plans  are 
being  made.  Demand  is  much  easier  to  cater 
to — it  is  the  staple  part  of  the  undertaking. 

In  a  store  like  ours,  it  may  involve  85  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  time,  money  and  human  effort. 

The  other  15  percent,  is  a  venture  into  the 
other  group  of  desire  that  customers  have 
not  gratified  and  thereby  brought  into  the 
field  of  demand. 

2.  The  human  EFFORT — Capital  is  saved  up 
labor  or  effort,  so  you  must  consider  your 
plan  and  your  stock  of  merchandise  as  well 
as  your  organization  and  the  good  will  of 
of  your  business. 

3.  The  MATERIAL — Executives  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  market  values  of  ma¬ 
terials.  What  has  been  the  price  of  it  on 
a  long  period  of  time  ?  What  is  apt  to  effect 
the  price  of  it  in  the  future? 

4.  TIMEI — The  last  factor  deserves  especial 
consideration  to  thoroughly  test  one’s  plan. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  helpful  in  discussing  merchan¬ 
dise  control  to  describe — 

1.  Our  General  Policies 

2.  The  organization  which  attempts  to  carry  out 
these  policies. 

3.  The  actual  methods  or  plans  employed  in  doing 
the  work. 


1.  General  Policies 

First — We  attempt  to  plan  all  our  activities  and 
budget  all  our  expenditures  whether  for  merchandise, 
or  expense  for  selling,  maintenance  and  what  not. 
We  believe  that  in  making  any  plan  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  record  of  the  past  experience,  of  the  present 
position  and  of  the  progress  which  must  be  made  to 
bring  us  at  the  end  of  our  season  to  the  point  at  which 
we  wish  to  arrive.  We  have  then  set  up  for  each 
department  a  Budget  of  Sales,  Purchases,  Stock, 
Advertising  and  Profit  which  serves  as  the  goal  for 
the  manager  of  that  department  to  aim  for  and  as 
a  record  which  at  any  time  will  show  him  the  prog¬ 
ress  he  has  made  and  the  work  that  is  still  to  be  done. 

Second — We  attempt  to  record  all  the  facts  about 
our  business  and  have  them  studied  and  analyzed. 
We  believe  that  safer  and  better  planning  can  be 
done,  the  fuller  is  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

Third — We  open  up  our  records  to  any  employee 
with  intelligence  enough  to  appreciate  them  and  in¬ 
dustry  enough  to  make  an  intelligent  contribution. 
We  believe  that  such  a  policy  opens  the  minds  and 
develops  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  increases 
the  thinking  capacity  of  our  organization  generally. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  believe  that  it  greatly  increases 
the  interest  of  each  particular  executive  in  his  or  her 
problem  if  he  is  fully  informed  with  respect  to  that 
problem.  In  our  store  each  individual  Buyer  or  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  has  as  much  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  operations  of  the  department  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company.  We  believe  that  it  is  just  as 
essential  for  the  Buyer  of  a  department  to  know  of 
the  lines  of  merchandise  that  make  money  for  him 
and  where  his  profit  lies  as  it  is  for  the  President  of 
the  Company  to  know  which  departments  are  con¬ 
tributing  adequately  to  the  net  profit  of  the  store  and 
which  are  lagging  behind. 

Fourth — We  have  provided  for  the  assistance  of 
each  of  our  Buyers  and  Executives,  a  number  of 
Special  Bureaus  that  act  as  general  assistants  along 
special  lines. 

(a)  A  Fashion  Bureau  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
a  study  of  style  tendencies  and  endeavor  to 
select  from  the  predicted  fashions  in  Men’s 
and  Women’s  Apparel  those  which  will  be  the 
ultimately  accepted  ones.  Also  to  supply  the 
same  assistance  to  the  Home  Furnishing  and 
other  Merchandise  Divisions  as  to  these  de¬ 
partments  dealing  strictly  with  apparel.  In 
addition,  it  is  their  duty  to  assist  the  Merchan- 
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disc  Managers  and  Buyers  generally  with 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  new  and 
different  merchandise. 

We  hope  in  this  way  to  build  up  a  fashion 
consciousness  of  our  own  and  through  the 
open  discussion  and  study  of  fashion  trends 
and  tendencies  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  who  make  our  selections  and  place 
our  orders  that  when  they  go  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  they  are  in  possession  of  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  own.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
are  finding  more  universal  recognition  among 
our  sources,  that  they  are  fellow  servants 
with  the  retailer  in  supplying  the  consumer. 

In  increasing  the  general  knowledge  of  our 
Buyers,  we  have  also  increased  their  helpful¬ 
ness  to  the  manufacturer  and  we  find  he  is 
quite  willing  to  avail  himself  of  these  sources 
of  information  as  to  what  the  consumer  is 
thinking  as  soon  as  he  feels  he  can  rely  upon 
this. 

(b)  A  Comparison  Bureau  that  watches  what  our 
competitors  are  doing  in  service  to  the  public 
as  well  as  providing  a  constant  check  on  our 
own  assortments,  prices  and  service  to  the 
public. 

(c)  A  Training  Bureau  that  drills  and  trains  the 
salespeople  in  systems  as  well  as  in  general 
information  about  their  stock  and  in  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  special  groups  of  merchandise  so  that 
we  may  improve  our  selling  presentation. 

(d)  Slow  Selling  Division  whose  particular  duty 
it  is  to  keep  the  records  and  to  work  with  the 
Buyers  in  eliminating  merchandise  not  readily 
accepted  by  the  public. 

(e)  Eight  Foreign  Offices  which  continually  post 
us  as  to  new  sources  of  merchandise  and  new 
Fashions  and  Vogues  that  may  become  ac¬ 
cepted.  These  offices  also  serve  our  Buyers 
when  purchasing  in  the  Foreign  Market  and 
check  up  all  deliveries. 

Fifth — We  do  not  employ  commissions  to  sales¬ 
people  or  any  other  employees  because  we  have  found 
that  they  were  the  means  often  of  annoying  our 
customers  and  causing  them  to  purchase  things  which 
they  really  did  not  want  instead  of  assisting  them  in 
selecting  what  they  desired. 

We  also  have  a  fair  fixed  salary  for  all  executives 
which  is  not  based  on  any  formula  which  might  cause 
differences  regarding  an  inventory,  regarding  the 
marking  of  goods,  etc.  We  believe  that  commissions 
on  the  net  profit  unconsciously  induce  the  Buyer  not 
to  take  all  necessary  reductions,  and  commissions  on 
sales  unconsciously  perhaps  influence  the  Buyer  to 
mark  his  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  is  really  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  addition  to  their  salary,  our  executives  receive 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  bonus  which  is  an  arbitrary 
distribution.  This  plan  then  makes  part  of  the  yearly 
compensation  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  also  assists  the  Buyers  in  saving  their  funds. 


Sixth — We  endeavor  to  encourage  as  one  of  our 
most  fundamental  policies  that  of  the  partnership  or 
dual  responsibility  of  one  executive  with  his  or  her 
superior.  We  do  not  look  upon  an  organization  chart 
as  representing  the  lines  of  authority  or  the  division 
of  authority  between  executives  but  rather  as  a  graph 
illustrating  the  placing  of  responsibilities  and  duties 
in  such  a  manner  so  that  the  work  of  our  business 
may  be  done  most  efficiently  and  at  the  least  cost. 
We  endeavor  to  have  an  open  door  policy  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  an  appeal  by  any  our  our  executives  in  case 
of  disagreement  with  his  or  her  superior.  It  is  our 
endeavor  always  to  sell  our  plans  to  the  people  who 
must  carry  them  out.  We  believe  that  if  a  plan  has 
the  complete  endorsement  of  those  who  must  carry 
it  out  with  their  enthusiastic  support  of  the  idea,  it 
will  enable  us  to  do  a  much  better  job  than  if  they 
are  merely  carrying  out  orders. 

Seventh — Twice  a  year  we  inventory  and  review  all 
policies  and  attempt  to  see  if  after  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ence  we  still  deem  them  wise.  We  inventory,  of 
course,  all  merchandise  and  physical  things.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  and  just  as  important  as  the  other  two, 
we  inventory  our  personnel.  As  a  practical  means 
of  doing  this  we  have  a  rating  sheet  in  which  each 
e.xecutive  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  leader¬ 
ship  of  others  is  required  to  appraise  their  Health, 
Initiative,  Industry.  Loyalty,  Co-operation,  Responsi¬ 
bility.  Vision,  Judgment,  Courage  and  Understanding 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  recognition  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  as  soon  as  it  is  earned  to  those  who  are 
deserving  as  well  as  to  eliminate  from  our  ourgani- 
zation  the  inefficient  and  all  dead  timber. 

Eighth — We  have  a  series  of  Group  Meetings  of 
the  various  divisions  which  meet  once  a  week  and 
here  we  endeavor  to  tap  the  reservoir  of  experience 
accumulated  by  all  of  our  executives  and  utilize  this 
information  in  the  making  of  our  plans  so  that  the 
general  scheme  which  is  finally  adopted  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  ideas  of  all  who  Have  knowledge 
of  the  thing  it  is  planned  to  do.  It  is  our  constant 
endeavor  to  improve  our  people  as  we  improve  our 
merchandise  and  our  planning  and  always  where  pos¬ 
sible  to  promote  from  within  the  organization  the 
subordinate  to  the  position  above  him  which  may 
become  open.  To  qualify  our  executives  for  positions 
of  greater  importance,  we  conduct  through  our  train¬ 
ing  department  a  training  course  for  prospective  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  endeavor  in  every  way  that  we  can  to 
help  them. 

2.  Organization 

Having  given  you  a  background  of  the  general  poli¬ 
cies  of  our  business,  I  will  next  take  up  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  which  attempts  to  administer  these  policies  before 
coming  to  the  plans  and  methods  employed  in  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control. 

Our  plan  of  Organization  divides  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  necessary  to  carry  on  our  work  into 
three  classes; 

1.  Merchandise  Line 

2.  Service  Line 

3.  Financial  Line 
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The  Merchandise  Line  is  headed  by  the  First  Vice- 
President,  the  Service  Line  by  the  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Financial  Line  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Company.  These  three  men  with  the  President  form 
the  executive  committee.  In  the  work  of  operating 
the  business  they  have  equal  prestige.  We  look  upon 
them  as  three  equal  partners  and  they  with  our  Presi¬ 
dent  may  be  called  the  Four  Senior  Partners.  We 
try  to  inspire  in  all  the  other  150  executives  the  idea 
of  partnership  and  they  are  regarded  as  Junior  Part¬ 
ners  of  varying  responsibility. 

The  Service  Line  handles  the  personnel,  plant  and 
equipment.  The  head  of  this  line  has  one  general 
assistant,  a  superintendent  of  equipment,  an  employ¬ 
ment  manager,  a  building  superintendent,  and  a  serv¬ 
ice  superintendent  on  each  floor.  Full  responsibility 
is  given  each  one  of  these  assistants  and  the  author¬ 
ity  necessary  to  protect  him  in  carrying  out  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  his  position. 

In  the  Finance,  Accounting  and  Record  Line  there 
is  one  general  assistant  and  then  five  divisional  heads : 
The  Office  Manager,  the  Credit  Manager,  the  Col¬ 
lection  Manager,  the  Assistant  Treasurer  in  charge 
of  meeting  obligations,  and  the  Executive  in  charge 
of  Slow  Selling.  Our  theory  is  that  this  division 
should  be  responsible  for  the  capital  at  our  disposal 
before  it  is  invested  in  the  merchandise,  secondly,  in 
the  protection  of  this  merchandise,  and  third,  the 
turning  back  into  money  of  merchandise  not  readily 
accepted  by  our  customers. 

The  Merchandise  Division  is  headed  by  the  Vice- 


President  and  Merchandise  Manager  who  is  assisted 
by  Divisional  Merchandise  Managers,  each  of  whom 
is  the  head  or  Senior  Partner  of  a  group  of  selling 
departments.  He  is  responsible  together  with  the 
Buyer  for  securing  the  volume  and  the  making  of  a 
net  profit  in  his  particular  group.  By  studying  the 
operations  of  the  various  departments  under  his  juris¬ 
diction,  he  should  be  able  to  employ  the  capital  at 
his  disposal  to  better  advantage  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  each  department  operating  independently, 
.^t  the  same  time  such  a  plan  insures  a  uniform  and 
co-ordinated  presentation  to  the  public  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  these  departments  in  one  advertisement. 

The  Merchandise  Divisions  of  our  store  as  now 
constituted  are : 

1.  The  Man’s  Shop 

2.  The  Home  Furnishing  Division 

3.  The  Ready  to  Wear  Division 

4.  Children’s  and  Infants’  Wear  Division 

5.  Piece  Goods  and  Dressmakers’  Accessory  Division 

6.  Gift  and  Personal  Accessory  Division. 

We  always  recognize  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  Buyer  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Buyer  is  the  executive  with  supreme  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  efforts  of  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  are  to  inspire  and  to  supplement  in  every  way, 
to  give  this  executive  more  knowledge,  more  power 
and  greater  efficiency. 
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Combs 

120 

1798 

300 

12. 

Frames 

888 

13. 

Opera  Glasses 

225 

14. 

Esad  Bags 

65 

5273 

300 

16. 

Beal  Stone  Keck- 
laoes  A  Pendants 

143 

9342 

.2100 

16. 

Ladies'  Wrist  Watol 

es 

1678 

200 

17. 

Hen's  •  « 

553 

19. 

Clocks 

201 

1886 

100 

20, 

Shell 

180 

TOTAL  '24 

2427 

41126 

5300 

total 

SIHXLAB  SEASON  '23 

2828 

19472 

_ 
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Policies,  functions,  routines,  methods  and  systems, 
instituted  for  investigating,  analyzing,  planning, 
teaching,  leading  and  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
department  are  provided  to  increase  the  executive’s 
knowledge  and  free  his  time  as  much  as  possible  from 
having  to  look  at  the  simple  yet  very  important  de¬ 
tails  of  the  administration. 

Accurate  analysis  of  the  past  as  a  basis  of  effective 
planning  for  the  future  is  a  critical  process.  One 
great  responsibility  of  the  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager  is  to  make  this  criticism  constructive.  This 
position  is  the  contact  between  the  departmental  K.an- 
agement  and  the  general  management.  In  his  place 
in  between  he  must  be  the  shock-absorber,  a  friction 
eliminator,  an  umpire  and  an  arbitrator  between  the 
abstract  ideas  and  policies  from  the  general  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  plans  and  promotion  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  who  usually  is  tremendously  influenced 
by  concrete  ideas. 

There  is  a  very  natural  impatience  on  the  part  of  one 
practically  trained  in  business  without  the  use  of  such 
agencies  to  entering  into  the  drudgery  of  investigating 
and  analyzing  details.  Only  after  experience  do  we 


find  an  open-minded  executive  gets  a  higher  appre¬ 
ciation  of  definite  knowledge  acquired  and  the  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  obtained  by  this  method. 

We  regard  Advertising  as  a  selling  function  and 
so  the  head  of  the  Advertising  Department  also  is 
placed  under  this  line  with  a  rank  equal  to  a  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandise  Manager.  We  look  upon  adver¬ 
tising  as  being  a  means  for  securing  for  our  mer¬ 
chandise  the  strongest  written  selling  message  it  is 
possible  to  secure ;  we  look  upon  our  display  staff  as 
being  the  means  of  securing  the  best  objective  or 
visual  presentation  of  our  merchandise  that  we  can 
have,  and  lastly,  we  look  upon  our  salespeople  assisted 
by  our  Training  Division  as  being  the  means  of 
securing  the  best  possible  oral  presentation  that  we 
can  get. 

3.  Methods 

Under  methods  of  merchandise  control,  I  will  take 
up  in  order — 

1.  The  Department  Budget  Card. 

2.  The  Classified  Sales  and  Turnover  Record. 

3.  The  Classified  Slow  Selling  Record. 


DEPARTMENT.  _  ♦*  _ .INVENTORY  DATE 

SLOW  SELLING  STOCK 

THCSC  SHEETS  MUST  BE  TURNED  IN  TO  THE  STATISTICAL  OFFICE 

ON  the  IOth  of  each  month  with  all  data  shown  complete. 


■M  UOISd  BUL  UAtCi  MS  X  8 


10  00 
12  BO 
16  00 
22  60 
26  00  ' 
tT  60  . 

80  00 
680  00  ' 

! 

10  80  1  _ 

U  80  I 

I 

12  0  60  I  I  I 

i  '  ■ 

.6  50  , _ 

84  00  j 

!  “;“l  i  i 
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4.  Preparation  for  Foreign  Purchasing. 

5.  Stock  and  Net  Result  Statement. 

The  Departmental  Budget  Card 

Every  well  organized  business  should  have  a  Bud¬ 
get  or  Plan  of  future  incomes  and  expenditures  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  its  activities  are  regulated.  For 
business  to  be  administered  intelligently  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plan  ahead  and  see  what  the  demand  upon 
our  finances  will  be  as  well  as  what  income  we  may 
expect. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Budget  Card  is ; 

(a)  To  establish  in  each  department  of  our 
business  a  definite  object  or  goal  to  obtain. 

(b)  To  provide  an  orderly  and  systematic  plan 
of  operations,  the  performance  of  which  will  bring 
us  at  the  end  of  our  efforts  to  the  desired  end. 

(c)  To  furnish  for  our  guidance  a  convenient 
record  of  our  past  experience  and  present  per¬ 
formance  in  comparison  to  our  plan. 

Planning  or  Budgeting  is  the  setting  up  of  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  future  incomes  and  expenses  and  the  balanc¬ 
ing  of  the  relation  between  these  two  so  that  the 
latter  may  come  within  the  limits  of  the  former.  In¬ 
telligent  budgeting  implies  a  careful  examination  and 
analysis  of  past  experiences  and  the  application  of 
the  knowledge  so  obtained  in  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  for  future  procedure. 


In  drawing  up  the  actual  budget  it  is  essential. 

1.  To  estimate  by  classification  the  amount  of 
stock  it  seems  desirable  to  carry  in  a  department 
to  offer  a  complete  assortment  in  variety  and  size 
at  the  different  prices  we  determine  to  have. 

2.  Having  considered  the  amount  of  stock  in 
order  to  set  up  the  sales,  we  must  consider  how 
frequent  a  turnover  we  may  expect.  This  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  merchandise.  Under  the 
classification  system  we  operate  we  readily  ob¬ 
tain  sales  and  turnover  in  each  classification  of 
the  departmental  stock  so  that  the  total  sales  and 
total  stock  required  in  each  classification  may 
be  readily  determined.  Each  classification  must 
be  separately  considered  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
sales  will  be  more  or  less  according  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  demand,  the  conditions  of  supply,  condi¬ 
tions  of  price,  conditions  of  space,  personnel, 
location,  etc.  The  quantities  necessary'  for  a  com¬ 
plete  stock  having  been  considered  by  items  or 
classifications  are  then  reduced  to  money. 

3.  Determine  the  point  at  which  it  is  desirable 
to  land  our  stock  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  such 
condition  that  unseasonable  merchandise  is  elim¬ 
inated. 

4.  So  set  down  purchases  of  merchandise 
month  by  month  that  the  stock  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  last  years  sales  at  cost  will  land  at 
the  approximate  figure. 

5.  Estimate  the  amount  of  money  you  can 


fciaitti  FneHigE  MAI  -  apBiMa  n,A_i 


eiASSIFlCAMOr 

or  poRflHAflBa  -  imsaam  ja 

ntAMTPiCAnOW  SKPISIMCE 

ftLAMIgTRATTm 

ZCBE 

micB  BiH(a 

IMCDW 

yiT.T.  RATKS 
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»  mil 

■id. 

22,00  -  46*00 

226  fet. 

soee. 
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60,00  -  100.00 

20 

• 
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froit. 
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10 

m 
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8636 

11,266. 

14  Motile  Urmm 
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10,00  -  16.00 

30 

m 
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18 

99 
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16 
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4600, 

18278. 

7,49:>. 
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12,00  -  21,00 

4600, 

9000. 

21  Hormandy 

Mod. 

6,00  -  12.00 

140 

99 

1000. 

lAeot 

High 

12,60  •  22.50 

90 

99 
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3.331. 
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16 

99 
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afford  to  spend  for  advertising  and  promotions 
then  plan  within  those  limits  to  sell  the  merchan¬ 
dise  you  propose  to. 

6.  Ascertain  what  percent,  of  profit  you  can 
mark  on  your  merchandise  considering  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  competition  and  the  amount  which  people 
will  pay.  Consider  the  amount  of  losses  taken 
last  year  in  reductions  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
expenses  you  will  be  put  to  for  salespeople,  stock 
people,  buyers,  general  overhead  and  the  amount 
of  net  profit  you  may  logically  be  expected  to 
obtain. 

Classified  Sales  and  Turnover  Record 

This  report  furnishes  the  Buyer  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  detailed  information  regarding  his 
operations  in  each  classification  or  family  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  goes  to  make  up  the  stock  of  his 
department. 

We  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  Sales,  Turnover,  Mark¬ 
on,  etc.,  in  each  classification  of  the  stock  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  following  manner: 

We  simply  classify  according  to  family  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  a  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  six 
months  period.  Then  on  the  bills  which  come 
through  during  that  period,  mark  down  opposite  the 
items  the  classification  number  of  the  family  within 
which  each  item  falls.  We  also  classify  our  reduc¬ 
tions  and  returns  to  manufacturers  together  with  the 
final  inventory.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  inital  inventory  plus  the  merchan¬ 
dise  received,  less  the  final  inventory  plus  the  reduc¬ 
tions,  givs  the  amount  sold. 

We  believe  the  advantages  of  the  plan  illustrated 
by  the  figures  you  see  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  It  furnishes  us  with  the  amount  of  our 
Sales  by  classifications  and  enables  us  to  so 
govern  our  purchases  as  to  decrease  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  slow  selling. 

2.  Comparison  of  the  landed  stock  of  each 
classification  with  the  sales  furnished  by  the  at¬ 
tached  figures,  furnishes  valuable  information  as 
to  the  completeness  of  our  assortments  and  will 
readily  show  where  our  stocks  are  low  or  high 
as  compared  with  sales  and  purchases. 

3.  The  information  as  to  turnover  in  each 
classification  will  let  us  know  which  are  our  most 
profitable  lines  and  where  we  can  place  our  in¬ 
vestment  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  return. 

4.  In  planning  our  promotions  the  facts  sup¬ 
plied  by  these  analyses  will  advise  us  as  to  the 
time  to  push  articles  and  what  they  should  be. 

5.  Most  important  of  all,  we  will  have  for 
ready  reference  the  real  facts  about  our  business 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us  in 
making  our  future  plans.  We  will  be  merchan¬ 
dising  on  facts  and  not  opinions. 

The  following  Questionnaire  sent  to  our  Buyers 


together  with  their  Si.x  Months’  Classified  Sales  and 
Turnover  Experience  has  been  most  helpful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  them  to  properly  consider  this  experience. 

Questionnaire  on  Classified  Sales  and 
Turnover  Experience 

In  the  study  of  your  classified  experience  of  1924: 

1.  What  four  classifications  produced  the  bulk  of 
your  business  and  the  percentage  of  these  four 
to  the  total  volume? 

2.  How  are  your  assortments  at  the  present  time 
in  these  four  classifications? 

3.  Compare  your  net  sales  in  each  classification  with 
the  purchases  in  that  same  classification.  In 
some  cases  you  will  no  doubt  find  that  you  have 
purchased  more  than  you  have  sold.  Wherever 
this  exisits  there  should  be  a  reason  for  it.  Will 
you  study  it  carefully  and  report  what  you  find? 

4.  Select  the  four  classifications  in  which  you  have 
taken  the  largest  amounts  of  reductions.  What 
are  the  causes  of  these  reductions? 

5.  Pick  out  four  classifications  having  the  highest 
mark-on  and  the  four  having  the  lowest  mark-on 
and  give  your  reasons. 

6.  You  have  the  average  turnover  figure  for  your 
entire  stock.  Please  separate  your  turnover 
classifications  into  two  groups: 

1.  Those  that  are  above  the  average  turnover 
and  the  reasons. 

2.  Those  that  are  below  the  average  turnover 
and  the  reasons. 

7.  What  are  the  classifications  that  produced  70  to 
75  per  cent,  of  your  last  spring’s  sales?  How  are 
your  stocks  at  present  in  these  classifications. 

Slow  Selling 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  slow  selling  we 
have  in  our  merchandise  classification  a  most  helpful 
tool,  the  usefulness  of  which  we  might  very  well  fur¬ 
ther  extend  to  apply  to  our  slow  selling  problem. 
The  analytical  process  of  breaking  up  into  items  of 
merchandise  the  total  figures  which  we  now  receive 
as  to  the  amount  of  slow  selling  in  a  department 
should  certainly  be  most  beneficial  in  helping  us  to 
appreciate  just  what  our  problem  in  the  movement 
of  slow  selling  is.  What  is  the  merchandise  that  is 
slow  selling?  Is  it  waste  baskets,  necklaces  or  sheer 
hose,  and  how  much  have  we  of  it?  These  are  the 
questions  which  naturally  arise  and  these  are  the 
questions  which  a  summary  statement  by  classifica¬ 
tion  would  answer.  Such  a  statement  cannot  fail  to 
help  us  apprecite  the  distribution  of  our  investment 
in  the  various  items  of  slow  selling  merchandise  and 
thereby  stimulate  us  to  make  plans  for  its  clearance. 
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In  the  preparation  of  our  Foreign  plans  we  have : 

1.  Examined  our  past  experience  by  classification. 

2.  Surveyed  what  we  have  in  stock  by  classi¬ 
fication. 

3.  Forecasted  what  we  expect  to  buy  by  classi¬ 
fication. 

a.  In  Staples. 

b.  In  promotion  merchandise. 

c.  In  exclusive  or  prestive  merchandise. 

4.  Set  up  an  Advertising  Plan. 

5.  Drawn  up  a  training  plan — in  order  that  we 
might  get  our  message  over  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way. 


it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Accounting 
Office  makes  no  original  entries.  Original  entries  are 
practically  all  made  in  the  Department  by  the  Buyer, 
Assistant  Buyer,  Salesperson,  or  some  other  employee. 
If  these  original  entries  are  carelessly  made  and  errors 
are  frequent,  then,  of  course,  the  Accounting  Office 
cannot  be  blamed  if  the  answers  on  this  sheet  do  not 
show  the  true  facts. 

As  we  analyze  and  study  the  Stock  and  Net  Result 
Statement  more  closely,  and  better  understand  the 
facts  which  its  figures  represent,  we  shall  be  enabled 
more  intelligently  to  control  our  stocks,  increase  our 
turnover,  control  our  expenses,  and  finally,  to  increase 
our  net  profits.” 


Conclusion 


The  Stock  and  Net  Result  Statement 

Mr.  Reyburn  has  written  the  following  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  Monthly  Stock  and  Net  Result 
Statement.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  of  interest: 

“To  make  the  big  game  of  job-holding,  that  is, 
business,  more  interesting,  we  must  count  the  points 
won  or  lost  at  frequent  intervals,  just  as  we  do  in 
the  games  and  rubbers  of  bridge,  or  in  the  innings 
of  baseball,  the  quarters  of  football,  and  the  strokes 
and  holes  of  golf. 

In  closing  our  accounts  at  regular  intervals,  the 
results  of  our  efforts  can  be  laid  before  us.  We  bal¬ 
ance  every  account  once  a  month ;  and  we  also  keep 
another  score,  covering  the  season,  a  period  of  six 
months. 

The  Lord  &  Taylor  Stock  and  Net  Result  State¬ 
ment  is  a  form  that  has,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  its  present  size. 
The  printed  items  on  the  left  side  of  the  sheet  are 
merely  questions.  They  are  important  questions; 
they  are  questions  that  Merchandise  Managers,  Buy¬ 
ers  and  Assistant  Buyers  should  often  ask  themselves 
and  one  another.  The  figures  are  the  answers,  and 
these  are  computed  by  our  Accounting  Office.  But 


The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  Merchandising 
Plan  in  operation  at  present  in  the  Lord  &  Taylor 
Store.  It  represents  the  ideal  in  management  by 
which  we  endeavor  to  govern  our  activities.  Of 
course  we  make  a  great  many  mistakes  and  fail  in 
many  instances  to  live  up  to  our  ideal. 

We  have  also  enjoyed  a  number  of  successes  and 
we  hope  that  the  continuation  of  our  efforts  to  live 
up  to  our  plan  will  make  the  successes  more  and  more 
numerous. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
appearing  before  you  here  this  evening  and  hope  that 
there  may  be  something  in  what  has  been  discussed 
that  may  be  helpful. 

We  constantly  endeavor  in  our  business  to  keep 
our  minds  open  and  receptive  to  suggestions  and 
ideas  of  others  and  I  am  sure  there  are  a  great  many 
plans  which  you  gentlemen  operate  in  your  business 
which  would  be  distinctly  helpful  to  us. 

We  hope  that  those  of  you  who  have  the  time  will 
visit  our  store  so  that  we  may  be  granted  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exchanging  information  and  profit  from  the 
mutual  contact. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  most  kind  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideration. 


How  to  Prevent  Duplication  of  Orders 
When  Issuing  Confirmations 

A  simple  idea  for  preventing  duplication  of  orders 
through  the  placing  of  confirmation  memorandums  which 
are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  original  order  form 
has  been  suggested  to  the  Association.  The  plan  involves 
only  the  use  of  a  rubber  stamp  which  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  imprint  on  the  confirmation : 

This  is  in  confirmation  of  order  placed  unth  your 
representative,  and  nmst  not  in  any  case  be  taken 
as  a  separate  order. 

The  manufacturer  who  called  this  matter  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  states  that  this  form  is  being  used  on  confirmations 
received  from  one  of  his  customers.  The  comment  is 
that  the  notice  is  a  necessary  and  very  desirable  precau¬ 
tion  which  the  manufacturer  welcomes  for  obvious 
reasons. 

We  believe  that  our  members  who  use  confirmation 
forms  of  any  kind  to  authorize  shipment  of  their  orders 


will  be  wise  to  adopt  this  plan  for  their  own  protection 
and  to  prevent  unnecessary  controversies  with  the  houses 
from  which  they  buy. 


U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Will  Hold 
Annual  Meeting  May  20-22 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  May  20,  21  and  22,  1925.  Unusual  interest 
attaches  to  this  event  as  it  will  be  the  occasion  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Chamber’s  beautiful  new  headquarters 
building  which  has  just  been  completed. 

There  will  be  dedication  ceremonies  on  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting.  The  building  will  be  used  for  registration 
headquarters  and  for  many  group  and  general  sessions. 
The  larger  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  Washington 
Auditorium.  Details  of  the  program  will  be  published 
at  a  later  date. 
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Sales  Planning 

Here  Are  Details  of  a  New  and  Little  Understood  Function 
Of  Management  Which  Reduces  Selling  to  System  and  Order 

Address  by  Eugene  Beai  pre.  James  MeCreery  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


IN  ASKING  for  information  and  facts  concerning^ 
Sales  Planning  and  Sales  Promotion,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  I  have  learned  is  that  very  few  of 
those  I  questioned  seem  to  have  any  definite  idea  as 
to  just  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  worked  out. 

In  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  that  was  sent 
around  no  two  contained  quite  the  same  opinion  or 
had  the  same  plan  or  program. 

It  makes  plain  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  learned  about  sales  planning,  also  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  a  definite  working  plan  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  organization. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  Sales  Promotion  Department  in  department 
stores,  and  this  work,  while  apparently  new,  has  been 
in  existence  ever  since  the  department  store  has  been 
established.  The  question  is  as  to  the  best  system, 
and  the  answer  to  that  seems  to  be  very  indefinite. 

No  Agreement 

I  will  read  a  few  excerpts  from  the  various  replies 
I  received  to  a  questionnaire  just  to  demonstrate  how 
indefinite  is  the  idea  in  the  various  organizations : 

“Theoretical  Sales  Promotion  calls  for  someone 
to  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  producing  the 
necessary  sales  volume.  This  person  should  provide 
a  sales  plan  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week,  month 
to  month,  season  to  season. 

“Our  sales  efforts  revolve  around  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  who,  with  the  Merchandise  Board 
formulate  most  of  the  sales  energy-  of  the  business. 

“Department  stores  do  not  need  sales  promotion  as 
much  as  they  need  improvement.  The  store  in  the 
future  will  have  a  sales  department  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  division  of  the  business.  In  addition  to  the 
research  department  it  will  have  entire  charge  of 
the  selling  force.” 

“The  head  of  the  selling  division  will  be  the 
biggest  man  in  the  store’s  management.” 

“A  Promotion  Staff  separate  from  the  Advertising 
Staff  is  only  a  part  of  the  maze  of  competition  or 
taking  business  away  from  someone.” 

“The  Promotion  Staff  is  separate  from  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Staff  but  the  two  divisions  work  absolutely 
as  one  unit.” 

“The  Sales  Manager  lays  his  plans  for  the  store 
for  the  month  after  a  general  executive  meeting  with 
the  President  and  officers  of  the  store.” 

“The  slow-selling  staff,  window  dressers  and  bar¬ 
gain  tables  come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
sales  manager.” 

“The  Promotion  Manager  has  direct  charge  of 
the  advertising.” 

“The  Promotion  Staff  is  composed  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  organizations.  Buyers 
are  held  responsible  for  sales.” 


“The  Promotion  Department  is  not  a  doctor’s 
office.  It  gives  a  little  time  to  Buyers’  ‘regrets.’  It 
gives  time  and  thought  in  the  main  to  help  buyers 
who  are  on  their  toes,  keep  in  closest  touch  with  the 
markets,  know  what  the  people  want  and  get  it, 
when  wanted  at  the  right  price.” 

“The  sales  manager  heads  the  entire  sales  divi¬ 
sion.” 

“The  .sales  manager  gives  general  supervision  to 
copy  and  to  space.” 

“Our  organization  has  no  Promotion  office  strictly 
speaking.  The  sales  manager  supervises  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  the  comparison  bureau ;  has  charge 
of  the  slow  selling  merchandise,  want  slip  system, 
main  floor  bargain  tables,  windows  and  other  interior 
displays.” 

“The  sales  manager  is  held  directly  responsible  for 
sales  and  he  in  turn  holds  the  divisional  merchandise 
manager  responsible  for  his  divisions.” 

“Most  promotions  are  initiated  with  the  Buyer  and 
merchandise  manager.” 

“The  sales  manager  in  many  cases  cooperates  with 
the  Buyer  and  divisional  merchandise  manager  in 
consummating  purchases  of  great  size  to  be  used  for 
Promotion  purposes.” 

Sales  Promotion 

There  could  be  volumes  written  on  the  theory  of  Sales 
Promotion,  but  I  feel  that  my  appearance  here  would 
best  justified  by  the  briefest  and  simplest  statement  of 
the  sales  promotion  work  as  I  am  actually  doing  it 
today.  This  plan  may  not  be  the  best,  it  may  not  be 
practical  in  some  other  organizations,  and  perhaps  I  am 
not  carrying  out  the  plan  nearly  as  well  as  it  might  be 
done;  but  perhaps  from  my  plan  you  will  be  able  to 
gather  some  practical  ideas  that  you  could  take  away  with 
you  and  find  helpful  in  your  work. 

The  first  question  is:  What  is  Sales  PlatmitigT 

Sales  planning  is  promoting  business  with  a  definite 
plan.  It  may  be  for  volume;  it  may  be  for  prestige;  it 
may  be  for  new’  business  ;  and  it  may  take  any  form  from 
direct-mail  to  a  style  show  or  lecture ;  but  it  is  all  done 
with  a  definite  plan  in  view. 

This  definite  forecasting  and  preparation  is  worked  out 
in  a  way  that  gives  advertising  and  merchandising  a 
definite  place  in  the  planning. 

Setting  Up  the  Plan 

The  next  question  is :  What  is  this  definite  plan  and 
hoxv  is  it  arrived  at? 

There  are  four  factors  that  determine  the  plan, 
namely : 

1.  The  General  Store  Policy. 

2.  The  Record  of  the  Store’s  Past. 
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Board  of  Directors  Sales  Promotion  Division 

*R.\lph  Yoxker,  Chairman 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

*JuLi.\  C.  Coburn,  Vice-Chairman 

La  Salle  &  Koch  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

*W.  T.  White,  Sccy-Trcas. 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Davton,  Ohio 

♦Gordon  Schonf.arber 

Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

J.v.MES  Goold 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Frank  A.  Black 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

♦Edward  S.  Morse 

.Saks-Fifth  .\ venue 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Tunison 

Miller,  Rhoads  &  Swartz,  Inc. 

Norfolk.  Va. 

S.  A.  Sullivan 

L.  S.  .\yres  &  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  B.  Jennings 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.Mary  B.  Ennis 

The  May  Co. 

Los  -Angeles,  Cal. 

ICdwin  L. 

Stoiber,  Director  of  Group  Activities  I 

*Executive  Committee 

3.  The  Forecast  or  Plan  for  a  Definite  Period. 

4.  The  details  in  chronological  order  to  carry  out 
these  plans  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

We  will  assume  that  we  are  starting  a  new  department 
or  office  in  a  store  that  never  had  a  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  and  endeavor  to  get  as  definite  an  outline  of  a 
practical  sales  promotion  as  possible. 

Goodwill  is  the  greatest  asset  any  store  can  have,  and 
any  activity  or  promotion  effort  that  will  create  good¬ 
will  deserves  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  store 
activities  and  staff. 

What  is  goodwill?  How  is  it  created? 

Goodwill  is  the  confidence  that  the  public  has  in  the 
service  a  store  renders — Service  in  merchandise  is  having 
complete  assortments  in  the  wanted  merchandise  at  the 
right  time;  .service  in  securing  and  offering  the  timely 
and  desirable  new  things ;  service  in  intelligent  sales  staff 
by  imparting  necessary  merchandise  information ;  ser¬ 
vice  in  promnt  and  satisfactory  dispatch  of  merchandise ; 
and  above  all,  service  in  imparting  intelligent  interesting 
store  news,  through  the  advertising  mediums. 

The  best  planned  sales  and  special  promotions  would 
fail  dismally  to  build  goodwill  if  they  were  not  backed 
up  by  complete  assortments  of  regular  merchandise. 

Goodwill  is  the  customer’s  opinion  of  the  store’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  satisfy  that  particular  customer. 

Sales  planning  is  primarily  to  establish  goodwill  and 
to  increase  it.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  the  sales 
promotion  office  is  a  necessity. 

Policy 

We  will  analyze  first:  The  General  Store  Policy. 
Every  store  has  a  very  decided  policy.  This  policy  dic¬ 
tates  one  or  two  points,  or  if  it  combines  both  it  naturally 
leans  in  favor  of  one. 

1st.  We  want  volume  so  as  to  increase  the  busi¬ 
ness  10%  for  the  year. 

2nd.  We  want  to  increase  our  business,  but  we 
want  to  establish  our  name  for  better ‘service — ^better 


service  in  merchandise  as  well  as  in  efficiency  and 
attention. 

Whatever  the  policy,  it  determines  not  only  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  promotion  department,  but  actually  deter¬ 
mines  the  attitude  and  outlook  of  the  staff. 

Who  defines  this  policy?  It  can  be  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  President.  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Committee.  Board  of  Directors  or  Sales  Man- 
ager. 

The  Record  of  the  Store's  Pa.st 

“What  a  store  has  done  our  store  can  do”  is  a  good 
slogan  for  the  promotion  department.  The  definite  plan 
is  arrived  at  by  going  over  the  records  that  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information : 

Departments  that  have  lost  money. 

Departments  that  should  be  promoted. 

Departments  that  are  easy  to  develop,  either -on 
account  of  demand,  store  location  or  store  personnel. 

Departments  that  are  going  behind. 

Departments  that  are  going  ahead. 

Departments  that  are  easy  to  promote,  such  as 
Ready  to  IVear,  that  is  influenced  by  style  demand, 
compared  to  staple  departments,  such  as  linens  where 
a  staple  stock  has  to  be  carried  all  year. 

Events  that  have  proven  successful  in  other  stores. 
This  information  is  available  from  advertising  records, 
syndicate  reports,  or  market  information.  We  will  find 
this  information  in  the  daily  sales  records,  the  monthly 
stock  statement  sheet,  the  advertising  records  and  the 
department’s  records. 

The  Forecast  or  Plan  for  a  Definite  Period 

In  making  out  a  definite  plan  we  look  upon  the  store 
as  a  whole ;  we  visualize  the  year  as  a  chart  and  avoid 
peaks  and  valleys;  it  is  the  same  with  the  months  and 
weeks. 

Special  Day  Sales  that  are  planned  with  an  idea  of  get- 
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ting  more  people  into  the  store  on  one  day  each  month 
come  in  for  as  careful  planning  as  do  the  store-wide 
events.  These  days  are  developed  from  the  old  Friday 
Bargain  Day  when  the  idea  was  to  have  a  weekly  house 
cleaning  throughout  the  store.  Today  the  very  newest 
and  best  merchandise  is  offered  on  these  Special  Days, 
and  the  Promotion  Office  plans  very  thoroughly  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  store-wide  effort. 

Next  comes  the  big  departmental  events,  such  as  the 
sale  of  furs,  sale  of  furniture,  blanket  sale,  baby  week, 
toyland  and  the  Christmas  program,  linen  sale,  sale  of 
white,  coat  sales,  housewares  sale,  home  furnishings  sales, 
school  opening  sale,  fashion  openings,  and  others. 

Then  we  must  consider  regular  merchandise.  Every 
store  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit  and  sell  regular 
goods.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  business  is  done  in  regu¬ 
lar  goods,  and  very  careful  planning  should  be  done  to 
promote  the  sale  of  merchandise  at  regular  prices,  and 
to  gain  new  customers  as  well  as  to  hold  old  friends. 

Reaching  the  Public 

This  may  be  done  through  one  or  all  of  the  different 
mediums  according  to  the  policy  and  location  of  the 
sttore:  L  Newspapers,  2.  Direct  by  mail,  3.  Window  dis¬ 
plays,  4.  Complete  assortments  at  all  times,  5.  A  constant 
and  well  planned  campaign  featuring  a  distinctive  mer¬ 
chandise'  feature.  By  this  last  item  I  mean  a  particular 
name  for  the  store’s  goods  that  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  individual  trade  name — it  may  be  called 
“Leader,”  “Feature,”  or  any  other  name ;  the  idea  being 
to  feature  the  most  wanted  and  most  seasonable  line  in 
each  department  at  all  times  so  that  a  customer  can 
»ralk  into  the  store  at  any  time  and  ask  for  the  “Leader” 
in  shoes,  in  hosiery,  in  dresses,  etc.,  and  feel  assured  of 
choosing  from  a  complete  assortment  of  new,  seasonable, 
wanted  goods  in  one  desirable  line  at  a  low  price.  It 
wouldn’t  be  long  before  the  customer  would  think  of 
“Leader”  when  she  wanted  new  shoes,  new  millinery, 
new  hosiery. 

In  going  over  the  records  we  find  that  the  store  has 
perhaps  only  one  store-wide  event.  We  have  learned 
from  experience  that  store-wide  events  when  well  planned 
and  properly  conducted  are  beneficial  and  worth  while; 
so  we  decide  that  the  store  can  stand  another  event  and 
we  will  take  it  that  this  is  to  be  the  anniversary,  as  most 
stores  hold  anniversary  events  in  some  form  or  other. 

Planning  Anniversary  Sales 

There  could  be  any  number  of  occasions  and  events 
taken  as  an  example  to  follow  through  in  the  planning, 
but  I  will  take  our  own  Anniversary  Sale  and  give  you 
the  actual  steps  as  the  promotion  department  went 
through  with  the  work.  This  same  planning  with  the 
necessary  variations  can  be  the  basis  for  any  occasion 
from  the  Special  Days  and  Department  Events  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  department.  It’s  all  sales  planning  or 
selling  goods  through  a  definite  plan. 

ANNIVERSARY  SALE,  1924 
September  29th  to  October  4th 

This  is  a  yearly  event  and  experience  has  reduced  the 
planning  almost  to  routine.  The  plan  is  worked  out 
under  two  headings:  “Things  to  be  done”  and  “When 
they  are  to  be  done” — two  fundamentals,  the  element  of 
Time  and  the  element  of  Operation. 


Immediately  after  the  sale  each  year  a  check-up  on  the 
success  of  the  plan  is  made  and  suggestions  are  collected 
from  all  the  buyers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  a  general  forecast  is  made 
ont.  The  Promotion  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandise  Managers,  the  Advertising  Manager 
and  the  Promotion  Manager  outline  the  sale.  We  had 
before  us  the  total  business  done  during  Aimiversary 
Week,  1923,  the  percentage  of  this  amount  in  sales  items, 
the  total  sales  for  each  department  for  each  day,  the 
quantity  of  sales  merchandise  purchased  and  sold.  We 
had  the  cost  of  Newspapers,  Direct  by  Mail,  Postage, 
Printing,  Car  Cards,  and  art  work,  and  had  the  per¬ 
centage  of  that  amount  to  the  week’s  total.  The  question 
of  dates  and  quotas  was  decided  by  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  as  was  also  the  policy  relating  to  mark¬ 
on,  number  of  items,  quantities,  standard  of  quality  and 
Days  of  Courtesy. 

The  program  under  the  heading,  “Things  to  be  Done” 
was  made  out  as  follows: 

1.  Get  the  policy,  the  mark-on.  Days  of  Courtesy,  dis¬ 
play  policy,  price  zone,  policy  of  standard  and  of  regu¬ 
lar  prices. 

2.  Policy  regarding  contact  with  Buyers  and  staff.  Rul¬ 
ing  relating  to  dinners,  dance,  entertainment  to  create 
enthusiasm  and  spread  information. 

3.  Send  out  special  promotion  plan  sheet.  Send  out 
notices  giving  instructions  and  information.  Dates 
when  samples  of  merchandise  are  to  be  in  mer¬ 
chandising  office. 

4.  Issue  quotas. 

5.  Shop  on  all  sale  merchandise. 

6.  Check  quantities  against  departments’  sales  of  sale 
goods  last  year. 

7.  Check  merchandise  as  to  reasonableness  and  de¬ 
sirability. 

8.  Check  merchandise  as  to  assortments  and  value. 

Planning  the  Advertising  Campaign 

1.  Plan  newspaper  advertising. 

2.  Plan  direct  by  mail  folder. 

3.  Check  lists  for  number  of  announcements  to  be 
printed. 

4.  Prepare  for  individually  addressing  and  filling  in 
100,000  announcements. 

5.  Plan  space  for  accommodation  for  typists  and  sta¬ 
tionery  before  and  after  addressing. 

6.  Prepare  copy  of  letter  to  accompany  sales  folder. 

Contact  with  Staff 

1.  Issue  information  bulletin. 

2.  Plan  details  of  employees’  dinner  and  dance. 

3.  Appoint  committee  for  refreshments,  program  and 
entertainment. 

4.  Arrange  for  talks  by  Buyers  and  educational  de¬ 
partment  to  staff.  Give  place,  dates,  hours. 

5.  Issue  individual  quotas  to  salespeople. 

6.  Plan  sealed  bid  auction  for  sale  merchandise  sam¬ 
ples. 

7.  Plan  for  Merchandise  Council  dinner — Service 
menu,  music,  etc. 

8.  Plan  for  showing  sale  merchandise  samples  at 
Merchandise  (Council  dinner. 
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9.  Select  and  train  models  from  our  organization  to 
display  apparel  at  Merchandise  Council  dinner. 

10.  Issue  special  invitations  to  Buyers  and  assistants. 

!  The  carrying  out  of  the  plans  is  the  problem  that 
!  confronts  the  Promotion  Staff  for  the  constant  and 
;  incessant  interruptions  and  distracting  demands  that 

become  more  insistent  as  the  work  grows,  require 
everlasting  vigilance  to  keep  the  plans  progressing 
as  they  should. 

Personnel 

So  much  for  the  actual  working  out  of  the  definite 
planning.  To  go  back  to  our  assumption  that  we  want 
to  establish  a  promotion  staff  in  a  store  that  has  never 
!  had  such  an  organization,  a  word  should  be  said  re- 
j  garding  the  personnel.  The  staff  should  consist  of  the 
‘  Promotion  ^lanager,  an  assistant  and  a  secretary- 
tvpist.  The  PronuUion  Manager  must  be,  first  of  all, 
a  “mixer."  He  should  know  thoroughly  the  depart- 
j  ment  store  business  and  organization.  lie  must  have 
I  imagination  as  well  as  experience,  for  in  his  planning 
!  in  advance  he  has  to  visualize  spring  and  even  summer 
with  its  warm  sunshine  and  call  of  the  out-of-doors 
i  when,  perhaps,  there  is  a  blizzard  blowing  against  his 
j  window.  He  should  know  advertising  and  the  kind 
i  of  copy  that  creates  interest  in  his  store  as  well  as 
:  in  the  particular  merchandise  he  has  to  sell.  He  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  merchandise,  and  have  either  a 
i  natural  inclination  toward  figures  or  a  realization  of 
^  their  significance. 

There  seem  to  be  two  types  of  men  who  are  natural 
promoters.  One  I  have  in  mind  is  a  careful,  ana¬ 


lytical  and  methodical  man  who  works  from  figures 
out.  This  man  has  done  very  excellent  work  and  is 
a  master  at  planning.  The  other  man  that  comes  into 
my  mind  works  from  what  might  be  called  human  in¬ 
terest.  He  recognizes  the  budget  but  refuses  to  allow 
it  to  dictate  to  him.  With  him  interest  comes  first, 
he  figures  up  afterwards.  Strangely  enough  his  work 
has  been  unusually  successful. 

Scope  of  Control 

The  Promotion  Manager  should  have  control  of 
window  display,  main  floor  tables,  direct  by  mail  and 
newspaper  advertising,  and  should  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  advertising,  display  and  art,  so  as  to 
direct  from  an  executive  standpoint,  those  who  are 
in  direct  charge  of  these  departments,  and  to  co-relate 
the  work  of  all  so  that  best  results  might  be  obtained. 

Where  the  Advertising  and  Promotion  departments 
are  independent  or  separate  organizations  the  work 
and  duties  of  each  should  be  clearly  defined,  as  these 
two  departments  are  so  closely  allied  that  there  will 
be  constant  over-lapping  and  oftentimes  confusion. 
The  duties  of  the  Sales  Manager  are  fundamentally 
to  co-ordinate  the  two  main  elements  in  department 
store  business — namely,  merchandise  and  publicity. 

The  great  need  of  a  link  between  these  two  "fac¬ 
tions”  has  created  the  demand  for  the  Promotion 
Manager,  and  with  merchandising  brought  to  the 
science  that  it  is.  and  with  advertising  developed  to 
a  fine  art,  the  work  of  Sales  Promotion  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  most  important  development  in 
department  store  organization  today. 


Rule  Buyer  Shall  Pay  Market  Price  on  Partial  Delivery 


The  Appellate  Division  of  New  York  has  just  handed 
down  a  most  important  opinion  reversing  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  decision  that  a  purchaser  must  pay 
the  contract  price  for  the  quantity  of  goods  received  by 
him  even  though  the  entire  order  was  not  delivered.  The 
new  status  is  that  the  buyer  is  liable  only  for  the  market 
price  of  the  goods  received. 

The  decision,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
makes  new  law  in  the  sale  and  delivery  of  goods.  “It 
was  pointed  out,”  says  the  Times,  “that  a  buyer  unaer 
contract  is  sufficiently  protected  in  a  rising  market,  but 
in  a  falling  market,  failure  to  make  deliveries  works  a 
hardship  on  the  purchaser.  •  Heretofore,  the  purchaser 
was  held  liable  for  the  contract  price  of  the  goods  de¬ 
livered  and  accepted,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  market.” 

“The  decision  establishes  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States,”  counsel  told  the  Times,  “a  situation  that 
makes  a  buyer,  under  a  contract  of  sale  that  has  not  been 
carried  out,  liable  only  for  the  market  or  reasonable  value 
of  the  goods  accepted  and  that  he  cannot  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  purchase  price. 

“Heretofore,  where  the  seller  failed  to  make  deliveries 
in  a  rising  market,  the  buyer  has  had  ample  remedy, 
because  the  purchase  price  was  lower  than  the  market 
price  of  the  goods  delivered.  In  the  case  of  a  falling 
market,  since  the  contract  price  would  be  higher  than  the 
market  price,  an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  be 
of  no  avail,  because  the  buyer  could  buy  in  the  open  mar- 
Ifct  at  a  lower  price  than  that  named  in  the  contract. 


“The  decision  gives  a  substantial  remedy  to  the  buyer 
in  limiting  his  liability  to  the  market  value  of  the  goods 
that  had  been  accepted.” 

The  case  which  prompted  this  reversal  of  the  old  inter¬ 
pretation  had  to  do  with  the  sale  and  delivery  of  raw 
silk.  The  seller  contracted  to  deliver  30  bales  within  a 
certain  specified  period.  Twenty  bales  were  delivered 
and  accepted  by  the  purchaser  in  the  belief  that  the  re¬ 
maining  ten  bales  would  be  delivered  according  to  con¬ 
tract.  Payment  was  made  for  fifteen  bales,  but  payment 
was  refused  on  five  bales  on  the  ground  that  the  seller 
did  not  intend  to  live  up  to  his  contract.  It  was  the  claim 
for  payment  for  the  last  five  bales  which  was  the  basis 
of  suit. 

The  buyer  contended  that  he  was  liable  only  for  the 
market  price  of  the  silk  which  was  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  (the  goods  evidently  being  delivered 
in  a  sharply  falling  market).  He  also  contended  that  he 
was  entitled  to  recover  the  difference  between  the  con¬ 
tract  price  of  the  fifteen  bales  accepted  and  their  market 
value.  The  lower  court  dismissed  these  contentions.  The 
decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  upheld  the  buyer  and 
granted  them. 

This  decision  should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  mer¬ 
chants  as  it  has  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  their 
operations  in  a  falling  market.  Justice  Merrill  of  the 
Appellate  Division  based  his  reversal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  Section  125  of  the  Personal  Property 
Law. 
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The  Selection  and  Placement  of  Salespeople 

Better  Selling  Hinges  on  Picking  the  Right  Salespeople 
And  Putting  Them  in  the  Place  Where  They  Can  Sell  Best 

Address  by  Stanley  Roth.  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co..  Indianapolis.  Iml.,  to  the  Personnel  Group 


A-\  IXCREASINtj  NUMBER  of  merchants  is  com- 
iiifj  to  realize  that,  although  the  function  of 
the  retail  store  is  to  sell,  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  attention  of  store  owners  and  major 
executives  has  heretofore  been  devoted  to  buying, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  selling,  and  that  this  is  a 
somewhat  inverted  apportionment  of  emphasis.  The 
encroachment  of  manufacturer-to-consumer  busi¬ 
nesses  upon  the  retail  held,  plus  the  tightening  of  com¬ 
petition  between  retailers  themselves,  has  further  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  better  selling. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  single  opportunity  for 
bettering  selling  in  retail  stores  lies  not  in  the  physical 
factors  of  the  business,  but  in  the  human  factors. 
Advertising,  display,  hxturing,  analytical  control  of 
purchasing,  the  merchandise  itself — certainly  all  of 
these  are  extremely  important ;  but  they  are  almost 
helplessly  dependent  upon  the  department  managers, 
the  salespeople,  the  service  people,  who  create,  moti¬ 
vate  and  executive  them  all. 

It  is  through  the  salesman  that  the  store  owner's 
intentions  are  expressed  concretely  to  the  public. 
The  store  owner  does  not  meet  the  public :  the  sales¬ 
people  do.  And  none  of  us  today  can  be  so  blindly 
optimistic  as  to  sa)’  that  that  concrete  expression 
given  across  the  counter  by  our  average  salesman  to 
our  average  customer  is  much  more  than  30%  of  what 
we  should  like  it  to  be.  If  we  have  any  illusions  on 
this  score,  we  have  but  to  hire  a  few  critical  women 
to  shop  our  salespeople  for  service  and  write  us  a 
faithful  report  of  their  experiences. 

Weakening  Contacts 

Surely  we  must  grant  that  in  any  organization 
but  the  very'  smallest  there  must  be  less  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  ideas,  policies,  information,  and  ability  be¬ 
tween  the  directing  head  of  the  business  and  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  firing  line.  Even  the  power  of  a 
dynamo  leaks  away  over  shafts  and  pulleys  before 
it  reaches  the  machine.  But  how  great  a  loss  can 
we  complacently  countenance?  As  much  as  has  evi¬ 
dently  occurred  in  relation  to  the  floor  manager  who 
calmly  stands  by  as  customers  wait  in  vain  for  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  counter  and  finally  leave,  disgusted?  As 
much  as  has  evidently  occurred  in  relation  to  the 
many  salespeople  we  see  going  about  their  tasks  dis¬ 
interestedly,  unintelligently,  day  in  and  day  out  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  that  much — not  nearly  that  much! 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  There  is  need  for  better 
planning,  better  discipline,  better  training. — great 
need.  Still,  all  of  that  will  be  of  limited  value  if  the 
raw  stuff  upon  which  it  is  applied  is  not  susceptible, 
not  intensely  sensitive  to  its  effects.  I  have  heard  a 
well-known  industrial  relations  specialist  say;  “The 
foreman  is  the  ‘alter-ego’  of  the  general  manager.” 
So  is  the  buyer;  so  indeed  is  the  salesperson,  the 
“alter-ego”  of  the  store  owner. 


Better  Selling  is  perhaps  the  merchants  greatest 
present  problem;  at  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  the 
salesman ;  what  that  salesman  does  is  the  sum  of  his 
native  qualities,  plus  his  subsequent  experience  and 
training ;  of  these,  the  native  qualities  are  the  more 
basic,  therefore,  the  fundamental  approach  toward 
solution  is  to  seek  and  secure  salespeople  who  have 
the  best  possible  native  qualities  and  they  place  them 
where  these  qualities  may  best  express  themselves. 

Policies  and  PrarUict* 

The  study  of  the  selection  and  placement  of  sales¬ 
people  has  only  just  been  begun.  Yet  even  this  early 
there  are  some  policies  and  practices  that  seem  to  be 
fairly  generally  accepted  by  the  more  progressive  em¬ 
ployment  managers.  I  shall  attempt  to  state  a  few 
of  these. 

Before  we  can  select  intelligently  we  must  know, 
first,  the  job;  second,  the  applicant. 

In  approaching  the  study  of  each  particular  job.  it 
is  well  to  preface  the  work  with  a  careful  analysis 
of  what  is  the  intended  ensemble  apjreal  of  the  store  as 
a  whole  and  of  each  major  division  and  department. 
To  which  class  or  classes  of  trade  are  we  trying  to 
cater — the  elite?  the  upper-middle?  the  lower-middle? 
the  “shawl”  trade? 

If,  in  our  upstairs  departments,  we  are  catering 
especially  to  the  elite  and  upper-middle  classes,  have 
we  salespeople  who  can  meet  that  trade  and  talk  its 
language?  Or  are  we  trying  to  sell  sports  wear  for 
Palm  Beach  through  salespeople  whose  native  en¬ 
vironment  and  education  preclude  the  possibility  of 
even  imagining  the  uses  to  which  the  apparel  will  be 
put? 

This  is  not  a  far-fetched  illustration ;  apply  it  men¬ 
tally  to  the  salespeople  in  your  own  Sj)orts  Wear  De¬ 
partment  or  French  Room.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  your  Lower-Priced  Dress  Section  or  Special  Sale 
Department,  have  you  salespeople  who  are  themselves 
shrewd  hunters  by  nature — “price”  saleswomen? 
And  so  on. 

The  Salesperson's  Appeal 

Usually,  each  department’s  fixtures  are  made  to 
convey  a  definite  impression  on  the  public,  and  much 
money  is  expended  to  insure  that  this  impression  is 
correctly  conveyed.  The  advertising  and  windows, 
similarly,  are  consciously  made  to  have  this  or  that 
appeal.  Is  the  same  attention  given  to  the  appeal  of 
the  salespeople? 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  tendency  in  all  of  us  to  stand¬ 
ardize  too  much.  We  like  to  hire  the  kind  of  people 
we  like — “our  kind,”  we  call  them  flatteringly.  We 
are  apt  to  get  too  much  sameness  in  our  salesforce, 
not  enough  difference  betM'een  the  man  who  sells 
washing  machines  and  the  man  who  sells  hats.  We 
do  not  analyze  carefully  enough  the  appeal  we  need 
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to  make ;  we  do  not  produce  the  subtle,  fine  differ¬ 
ences  that,  while  maintaining  a  certain  amount  of  uni¬ 
formity,  still  present  the  necessary  variations. 

In  this  prefatory  analysis,  needless  to  say,  we  must 
work  closely  with  the  merchandise  and  ])ul)licity  execu¬ 
tives.  We  must  make  sure  that  the  salesforce  is 
attuned  to  the  physical  factors,  the  published  policies 
and  the  merchandising  ambitions  of  the  store,  round¬ 
ing  out  a  harmonious,  emphatic  and  definite  selling 
appeal. 

Know  the  Jobs 

The  next  necessity  is  to  know  intimately  each  sell¬ 
ing  job.  Later  in  this  program  special  attention  is 
given  to  job  analysis,  so  I  shall  be  brief  now.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  will  dispute  the  statement  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  person  who  employs  should  study 
his  jobs.  We  all  think  we  have  done  that ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  admit  for  my  part  that,  even  after  six  years 
of  intensive  work,  I  have  done  it  but  poorly.  I  know 
less  about  jobs  now  than  I  thought  I  knew  four  years 
ago.  There  is  no  substitute  for  intent  and  thorough¬ 
going  study  right  at  the  job  itself. 

There  may  be  much  honest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  detailed  methods  of  job  analysis,  but  there  can 
be  no  disagreement  on  the  one  principle  that  we  can 
not  learn  much  about  sales  jobs  while  sitting  in  our 
offices.  We  must  get  out  on  the  floor  and  observe ; 
we  can  not  permit  ourselves  to  become  “desk  execu¬ 
tives’’  regardless  of  how  much  detail  work  we  have. 
We  are  not  saving  money  for  our  firms  by  laboring 
through  the  clerical  work  at  the  expense  of  that  in¬ 
timate  job  knowledge  without  which  we  can  have 
only  mediocre  judgment  in  spending  the  payroll  of 
the  store. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  sufficient  to  trust  merely  our 
own  observation.  The  buyer  and  assistant  buyer,  the 
floor  manager,  the  salespeople  themselves,  are  far 


closer  to  the  job  that  we  can  ever  be.  Granted  they 
may  be  too  close  sometimes ;  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  just  as  apt  to  be  too  far  away.  We  should  con¬ 
sult  with  merchandise  managers,  buyers,  assistant 
buyers,  and  salespeople,  then  interpret  their  ideas  in 
terms  of  our  own  study.  Not  only  will  we  thereby 
increase  our  knowledge,  but  what  is  fully^  as  im¬ 
portant,  we  will  show  that  the  Personnel  Department 
considers  itself  as  a  service  agency  for  the  department 
heads,  we  will  greatly  improve  mutual  understanding 
and  we  will  convince  the  department  head  that  when 
we  hire  for  his  department  we  will  do  so  according  to 
his  desires  and,  indeed,  as  though  he  were  consulting 
with  us  at  the  time. 

Hiring  in  Haste 

The  better  mutual  understanding  between  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department  and  merchandise  executives  which 
results  from  cooperative  job  study  will  do  much  to 
minimize  one  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  proper 
selection  and  placement  of  salespeople  ;  hiring  in  haste. 
Far  too  often  we  hire  in  haste  and  fire  at  leisure.  The 
merchandise  manager  and  buyer  who  have  worked  out 
with  us  the  specifications  of  the  salespeople  in  their 
departments  will  realize  as  we  do  that  people  to 
fit  these  specifications  cannot  be  found;  hired  and 
trained  in  an  hour,  a  day,  or  even,  sometimes,  a  week, 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  labor  market.  They 
will  plan  their  personnel  requirements  in  advance, 
just  as  they  plan  their  merchandise  requirements. 
They  will  discuss  them  with  us  and  give  us  the  time 
we  need  in  order  to  serve  them  well. 

We  come  now  to  a  “Better  Selling”  problem  of  our 
own :  the  problem  of  better  selling  our  store  to  the 
classes  of  people  we  wish  to  have  as  salespeople.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  any  of  us  has  at  this  time  any 
scarcity  in  the  numbers  of  applicants ;  but  my  own 
experience  has  been  that  there  is  no  abundance  of  the 
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kind  of  people  we  are  most  anxious  to  get.  The 
surplus  is  composed  ninety  per  cent,  of  applicants  we 
should  not  care  to  hire  except  in  some  dire  emer¬ 
gency. 

I  do  not  confine  this  better  selling  campaign  to  po¬ 
tential  salespeople.  I  think  it  should  include  the 
juniors,  who  are  the  foundation  force  upon  which  we 
build  for  the  future.  They  are  the  “raw  stuff”  in  its 
most  malleable  condition. 

Selling  at  Home 

The  place  to  start  selling  is  right  at  home  in  the 
store.  We  can  select  from  our  present  force  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  most  nearly  represent  our  conception  of  a 
satisfactory  salesperson  of  this  class  or  that.  We  can 
enlist  their  aid  in  bringing  in  others  like  themselves. 

I  have  done  this,  and  it  works.  The  salesperson  is 
flattered  and  almost  always  she  brings  in  one  or  more 
satisfactory  applicants. 

Of  sources  outside  the  store,  we  think  first  of  the 
colleges  and  schools.  Much  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  toward  cooperation  between  stores  and  public 
schools,  thanks  especially  to  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  to  Miss 
Isabel  Craig  Bacon  specifically.  Yet  much  remains  to 
be  done.  I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  importance  of 
correcting  the  erroneous  conception  of  department 
store  work  that  is  fundamentally  prevalent — a  con¬ 
ception  composed  of  some  conglomerate  combination 
of  Percy  and  Ferdy,  the  Hall  Room  boys;  the  gum- 
chewing,  frizzed-haired,  slang-speaking  “clerk” ;  “sob- 
stuff”  about  the  underpaid,  undernourished,  sore¬ 
footed,  poor  working  girl ;  and  the  debauched,  de¬ 
praved,  overdressed  buyer.  The  best  place  to  correct 
this  impression  is  in  the  public  schools,  particularly 
the  high  schools. 

Broadcast  the  Opportunity 

We  need  to  place  before  the  schools  the  facts  we 
all  know  concerning  the  unusual  number  and  type  of 
opportunities  offered  in  the  retail  business  to  people 
of  ability — the  large  proportion  of  responsible,  high- 
salaried  positions,  the  relatively  high  average  wages 
paid  to  rank-and-file,  the  superiority  of  working  en¬ 
vironment,  and  so  forth.  We  need  to  demonstrate 
that  retailing  has  become  a  definite  profession  and  is 
certainly  not  now,  if  it  indeed  ever  was,  a  “penny  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  colleges,  too,  with  oustanding  exceptions,  still 
only  faintly  recognize  retailing  as  a  profession  worthy 
of  their  graduates.  Missionary  work  is  needed.  But, 
in  this  connection,  I  believe  we  must  be  cautious  not 
to  be  oversanguine  concerning  the  number  of  college 
graduates  we  hire.  We  may  have  too  many  in  the 
store  as  well  as  too  few.  We  must  calculate  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  absorbing  them  in  our  organization  and 
take  in  no  more  than  the  number  for  which  we  can 
definitely  see  good  promotional  possibilities. 

The  clubs,  women’s  and  men’s,  social,  business  and 
professional,  afford  another  avenue  of  communication 
with  desirable  groups  of  potential  salespeople. 

In  all  of  this  selling,  however,  we  must  remember 
that  over-selling  is  not  better  selling  and  that  it  is 
wiser  to  have  experience  exceed  promises  than  the 
reverse. 


Presumably,  stimulation  of  all  these  resources  will 
produce  applicants.  These  applicants  will  come  to  the 
Employment  Office ;  and  they  will  probably  be  as 
timid  and  uneasy  as  most  applicants  usually  are.  So 
our  Employment  Office  must  be  as  appealing  a  place 
for  them  as  our  merchandise  departments  are  for 
our  customers.  The  atmosphere  of  courtesy,  kindli¬ 
ness  and  dignity  needs  to  be  worked  out  carefully, 
and  I  personally  believe  that  informality,  rather  than 
rigidity,  of  system  is  what  we  should  seek. 

By  that  I  do  not  infer  that  we  should  be  careless. 
Rather,  almost  all  of  us  need  to  be  more  thorough¬ 
going  in  our  study  of  the  applicant  just  as  in  our 
study  of  the  job.  It  is  quite  difficult  at  best  to  get 
to  know  a  person  well  in  the  short  time  permitted 
for  the  interview — usually  ten  or  fifteen  minutes — 
all  assertions  of  the  “character  analysis  experts”  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  should  consider 
our  interviewing  as  an  art,  not  a  routine  necessity  to 
which  we  condescend.  We  can  afford  to  practice  in 
our  interviewing  the  principles  of  salesmanship  we 
place  before  our  salesforce.  .\n  applicant  not  hired, 
just  like  a  customer  not  sold,  may  still  be  made  a 
booster. 

Interviewing 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  fully  the  art  of  inter¬ 
viewing,  but  I  do  want  to  mention  a  few  conclusions 
borne  in  on  me  bv  my  own  experience. 

First,  we  should  not  be  difficult  about  asking  what¬ 
ever  personal  questions  are  necessary.  It  may  seem  a 
little  indelicate,  for  instance,  to  inquire  about  marital 
and  home  conditions,  but  if  the  answers  might  affect 
our  judgment,  we  cannot  afford  to  hesitate.  Usually, 

I  believe,  personal  and  searching  questions  asked  in 
an  impersonal  manner,  perhaps  even  explained,  will  not 
be  resented. 

Secondly,  we  should  interview  to  discover  qualifica¬ 
tions  not  only  for  the  job  immediately  considered,  but 
for  the  job  ahead  as  well.  What  we  seek  are  men  and 
women  who  have  the  power  to  grow,  because  it  is 
only  through  them  that  our  store  can  grow. 

Thirdly,  we  should  use  every  available  means  of 
checking  our  judgment.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
is  so  conceited  as  to  believe  he  has  perfect  judgment 
of  people.  Most  of  us,  I  imagine,  grow  less  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  our  ability  in  this  regard  the  longer  we 
work  with  it.  Among  such  checks,  the  most  valuable 
is  the  independent  judgment  of  someone  else  who  is 
a  trained  observer — members  of  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  and  certainly  the  merchandise 
manager  or  buyer  under  whom  the  salesperson  would 
work  if  hired. 

There  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in  the  work  of  studying 
salespeople,  as  in  the  work  of  studying  jobs,  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  plenty  of  personal  contact.  There  should 
be  a  regular  review  of  each  salesperson  about  one 
month  after  employment  and  as  frequently  as  possible 
afterwards,  certainly  not  less  often  than  once  every 
six  months  during  the  first  two  years  of  employment. 
Such  review  should  be  personal,  as  between  Personnel 
Manager  or  Employment  Manager  and  the  salesmen. 
In  these  interviews  we  will  learn  much,  not  only  about 
our  salespeople,  but  also  about  our  store,  our  mer¬ 
chandise,  our  policies  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things. 
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The  Future  of  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


“These  advantages  of  a  consolidated  company,  the  se¬ 
curities  of  which  were  listed  upon  the  stock  exchange 
began  to  be  appreciated  in  an  increasing  degree  by  the 
thoughtful  department  store  owners. 

“The  advantages  of  consolidation  were  accepted  in 
principle  by  some  retailers  long  before  they  were  willing 
to  include  their  stores  in  a  consolidated  group.  The  fears 
of  losing  control  of  their  business  and  of  losing  their  in¬ 
dividuality  were  natural  reasons  for  hesitation.  How¬ 
ever,  it  became  clear  that  the  advantages  which  they 
gained  through  consolidation  repaid  them  in  increased 
effectiveness  and  insurance  for  the  sacrifices  they  made. 
They  realized  that  business  men,  like  citizens,  must  make 
concessions  for  the  benefits  of  group  strength ;  and  that 
group  strength  brought  tremendous  advantages. 

“It  also  became  clear  that  individuality  need  not  be  lost. 
On  the  whole  each  efficient  store  owner  added  to  his 
abilities,  and  did  not  substitute  some  one  else’s  qualities 
for  his  own.  Forms  of  organization  were  worked  out 
which  combined  individuality  with  group  force.  When 
once  that  became  clear,  each  retailer  was  far  more  will¬ 
ing  to  convert  his  general  belief  in  the  advantages  of 
merger  into  actual  advantages  through  merger. 

Hesitate  to  Yield  Privacy 

“On  the  part  of  some  retailers  there  was  some  hesita¬ 
tion  about  public  participation  in  ownership.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  hundreds  of  quasi-public  corporations  did  not 
remove  the  natural  fear  of  losing  the  sense  of  privacy 
which  comes  to  the  owner  of  the  closely  held  corpora¬ 
tion.  As  the  movement  spread,  however,  and  the  fancied 
doubts  were  dissipated  by  the  experiences  of  those  who 
had  taken  the  plunge,  the  quasi-public  company — a  cor¬ 
porate  instrument  essential  for  consolidation — was  ac¬ 


cepted  as  a  natural  requirement,  and  hesitancy  disap¬ 
peared. 

“So  today  you  see  that  great  building  across  the  street 
representing  an  invested  capital  of  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  having  a  market  value  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  of  considerably  more  than  the  invested  capital. 
The  company  has  increased  the  gross  profit  percentage 
and  lowered  the  cost  to  the  public.  Its  operating  expense 
is  lower  than  the  average  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Its 
net  profit  is  eminently  satisfactory.  It  numbers  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  customers  among  its  stockholders.  Because 
the  stock  is  listed  on  the  stock  exchange,  and  appreciates 
in  value  as  the  company  invests  its  earnings  in  new 
profit-making  developments,  its  dividend  policy  can  be 
conservative  without  creating  any  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  stockholders.  They  realize  that  the  com¬ 
pany  can  invest  the  earnings  more  effectively  than  they 
could  invest  the  dividends.” 

Independent  Stores  Survive 

“.\re  all  department  stores  in  consolidated  groups?” 

“By  no  means,”  replied  his  friend.  “The  movement  is 
still  expanding,  and  there  are  stores  in  large  cities  which 
have  preferred  and  continued  to  operate  successfully  as 
individual  units ;  but  each  of  them  has  some  unusual 
basis  of  appeal  for  public  favor.” 

“Is  this  the  only  company  of  its  kind?”  asked  the 
stranger. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  his  friend,  “there  are  quite  a  number.” 

“Extraordinary,”  said  the  stranger  as  his  friend  paid 
the  check  and  they  rose.  “Is  any  New  York  Store  a 
member  of  this  company  ?  I’d  like  to  go  there.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  New  Yorker,  “It’s . ” 

But  they  had  passed  through  the  door  and  the  name 
was  lost. 


Ruling  on  Income  Tax  Exemption  for  Persons 
Married  in  Tax  Year 

.\  ruling  on  the  extent  of  exemption  on  income  tax 
paid  by  individuals  that  the  Government  allows  to  a  cou¬ 
ple  married  during  the  tax  year  has  been  received  from 
Harold  Young,  our  Washington  Secretary.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  brought  up  by  one  of  our  members  recently. 

The  question  was  as  follows :  A  married  couple,  hav¬ 
ing  an  income  for  the  calendar  year  1924  of  $2.105;(X). 
The  wife  has  no  income.  They  were  married  on  July 
26th.  1924.  What  would  be  their  exemption  under  the 
law? 

The  following  is  the  legal  exemption  in  this  case: 


Husband’s  exemption,  7-12  of  $1,000 .  $  583.33 

Wife’s  exemption,  7-12  of  $1,000  .  583.33 

Joint  exemption  of  husband  and  wife,  5-12  of  $2,500.  1,041.67 


Total  exemption  of  both  husband  and  wife . $2,208.33 


The  ruling  of  the  Bureau  provides  that  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  take  his  exemption  w'hile  single  plus  his  wife’s 
exemption  while  single,  notwithstanding  she  had  no  in¬ 
come,  plus  the  joint  exemption  of  the  husband  and  wife 


for  the  pro  rata  part  of  the  year  which  they  were  married 
and  single  respectively. 

The  question  was  asked  also  whether  it  was  necessary 
for  a  return  to  be  filed  in  this  case.  The  answer  is  “no.” 
If  the  gross  income  had  been  anything  in  excess  of  $2,- 
208.33,  the  amount  of  his  exemption,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  file  a  return,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  married  man  ordinarily  need  file  no  return  if  his  in¬ 
come  is  below  $2,500. 


A  Correction 

Inadvertently,  mention  of  the  display  of  the  products 
of  the  Planetlite  Co.,  Inc.,  at  the  Educational  Exhibit  of 
Store  Service  and  Equipment  which  was  a  feature  of 
our  recent  convention  was  omitted  from  the  Convention 
program.  The  Planetlite  Co.,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  manufacture  lighting  equipment  for  retail 
stores.  Their  statement  in  the  program  should  have 
read : 

“You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  efficiency  of  the  ‘Planet¬ 
lite.’  It  is  the  improved  light  of  remarkable  power  and  softness. 
It  lights  the  merchandise  with  even  distribution,  thereby  aiding 
materially  in  making  sales.” 
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Merchandising  a  Store  in  a  Small  Community 

A  Comprehensive  Discussion  of  the  Outstanding  Operating 
Problems  of  Smaller  Merchants  by  One  Who  Is  Solving  Them 

Address  by  Ernest  C.  Hastings,  The  Caldwell  Stores.  Inc.,  Washington,  Pa.,  to  the  Merchandise  Managers*  Group 


I.K.M  GL.\D  that  the  subject  of  this  talk  is  “Merchan¬ 
dising  a  Store  in  a  Small  City”  rather  than  “Mer¬ 
chandising  a  Small  Store”  in  any  location. 

However,  1  believe  the  Program  Committee  in  select¬ 
ing  my  subpect  meant  Merchandising  a  Small  Store,  so 
I  am  going  to  try  and  keep  in  mind  all  during  this  talk 
stores  doing  from  say  $50,000  to  $1,000,000  annual  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  figure  jnits  one  in  almost 
a  big  store  class,  however,  it  is  my  experience  that  the 
keeping  down  of  overhead  expenses  in  stores  up  to  one 
million  dollars  is  of  so  paramount  imjjortance  that  oft- 
times  statistics  that  might  he  used  in  merchandising  a 
store  have  to  be  neglected  for  lack  of  money  to  spend 
on  this  phase  of  the  business. 

Those  things  that  I  shall  outline  hereafter  I  believe  to 
be  absolutely  essential  for  the  success  of  a  store  doing  as 
little  as  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  annual  business, 
and  I  am  pt)sitive  they  are  absolutely  necessary  when 
one’s  business  goes  over  the  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  mark. 

Season  Letters 

The  very  first  recjuisite  of  merchandising  a  small  store 
for  the  proper  results  is  a  season  letter.  This  letter  can 
be  changed  as  often  as  the  owner  or  manager  of  the 
store  wishes  to  take  inventory,  but  should  not  be  changed 
oftener  than  that.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  necessary  to  take  inventory  in  a  store  more  often  than 
once  every  six  months,  although  it  is  necessary  to  take 
item  inventories  as  often  as  daily. 

The  season  letters  are  essential  not  only  that  you  may 
know  how  old  your  merchandise  is  at  the  time  of  taking 
inventory,  but  also  that  you  may  know  what  portion  of 
your  stock  is  selling.  For  example,  suppose  you  had 
started  the  first  si.x  months  of  1924  with  the  season  letter 
;  the  second  si.x  months  with  the  season  letter  “B,” 
and  the  third  six  months,  or  the  first  half  of  1925,  with 
the  season  letter  “C.” 

If  when  your  inventory  is  completed  July  1,  1925,  you 
would  find  your  stocks  as  follows;  Season  “.A,”  $2.()(X); 
Season  “B,”  $400;  and  Season  “C”  $2,500,  it  is  evident 
at  once  that  your  “.A”  stock  has  become  dead  stock,  and 
is  moving  so  slowly  as  to  become  a  detriment  to  your 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  your  “B”  stock  is  in  such 
shape  as  to  cause  little  or  no  worry ;  your  “C”  stock  is 
in  good  or  bad  condition,  according  to  the  volume  of 
business  done  in  the  department. 

Old  Stuff 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  stocks  turn  out  this  wav : 
“A”  $2,000;  “B”  $1500;  “C”  $500.  then  it  would  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  your  “.A”  stock  is  in  even  worse  condition,  your 
“B”  stock  not  in  good  condition,  and  your  “C”  stock 
in  about  as  bad  condition  as  your  “.A”  stock,  because  of 


the  fact  that  the  department  did  not  have  sufficient  new 
merchandise  on  hand  to  interest  the  public. 

Just  one  more  illustration  along  this  line.  If  your  “.A” 
stock  should  be  $500,  your  “B”  stock  $1000,  and  your 
“C”  stock  $1500,  then  you  would  have  very  little  to  worry 
about  in  that  section  of  the  store. 

Inventory  at  Gust  and  Retail 

While  we  are  talking-  about  inventories,  let  me  say 
here  that  even  though  a  small  store  may  want  to  go  on  the 
“Retail  Basis”  entirely,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
has  a  great  many  advantages,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  small  store  will  do  well  to  take  its  inventory  on 
both  a  cost  and  a  retail  basis.  I  base  this  upon  the  fact 
that  the  small  store  does  not  have  the  leeway  for  small 
losses  which  are  easily  absorbed  in  the  big  business. 
Neither  is  it  usually  possible  for  tbe  small  store  to  keep 
its  records  so  accurate  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  its  retail 
figures  to  cost  at  any  time  and  arrive  within  two  or  three 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  actual  merchandise  in  the 
house.  In  order  to  take  inventory  at  both  cost  and  retail 
it  is  necessary  for  a  store  in  marking  its  goods  to  have 
some  sort  of  a  cost  code. 

The  next  important  figures  for  the  merchandise  office 
tf)  have  are  mark-downs  for  each  department,  monthly. 
If  the  bills  are  retailed  as  they  are  marked  when  the 
merchandise  is  checked,  and  the  merchandise  man  has 
mark-downs  turned  in  as  taken,  it  is  easy  for  him  at 
any  time  to  determine  not  only  the  gross  mark-u])  of  the 
store,  but  also  the  net  mark-up  that  is  being  maintained. 
It  is  wise  in  addition  to  the  mark-downs  to  allow  a 
shrinkage  of  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  according  to 
your  e.xperience  with  the  carefulness  with  which  mark- 
downs  are  turned  in. 

Mark-Down  Adjustment 

I  rather  emphasize  monthly  mark-downs  for  the  reason 
that  these  should  be  computed  at  least  every  thirty  days. 
However,  your  gross  or  net  mark-up  should  also  be  fig¬ 
ured  cumulatively.  During  January  it  is  highly  possible 
that  your  mark-downs  may  run  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent  because  of  clearing  out  old  stock,  and  if  you  are 
successful  in  this  the  succeeding  months  will  take  care 
of  this  and  you  should  end  up  the  six  months  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  three  per  cent  mark-down. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  with 
your  mark-down  figures  it  is  easy  for  you  to  compute 
both  your  gross  and  net  percentages  of  mark-up.  and 
those  should  also  be  done  in  both  monthly  and  cumulative 
figures. 

Now  come  what  are  probably  the  most  vital  figures  for 
the  merchandise  man  of  a  small  store  to  have,  namely, 
monthly  purchases.  I  realize  that  it  is  very  easy  to  com- 
l)ute  purchasing  allotments  according  to  sales,  but  it  is 
easier  and  more  practical  to  use  actual  purchases  (jf  the 
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months  of  a  successful  year,  making  whatever  minor 
adjustments  may  be  necessary  as  the  sales  may  have  jus¬ 
tified  during  the  previous  period. 

Buying  Records 

Now  we  will  speak  of  buying  records  that  are  neces- 
saiy,  as  the  above  figures  are  really  those  for  control  of 
the  buying. 

More  stores  became  clogged  with  unsalable  and  un¬ 
desirable  merchandise  because  of  lack  of  buying  records 
than  for  any  other  reason.  No  buyer  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  place  an  order  with  either  a  road  salesman  or 
in  the  market  without  first  having  a  complete  record  of 
the  quantity  of  the  item  sold  during  the  previous  year. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  almost  foolish  to  state 
it  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  yet  I  know  that  there  are 
thousands  of  buyers  today  who  will  go  into  the  market 
for  a  new  seasons’  merchandise  without  records  as  to 
what  they  had  left  over  from  last  year  or  what  was 
sold. 

Records  of  previous  operations  are  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  where  sizes  enter  into  consideration.  It  has  been 
my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  go  over  hundreds  of  stocks 
in  this  country  and  find  three  and  four  times  as  many  of 
the  end  sizes,  that  is,  small  and  large  sizes,  as  there  are 
of  the  regular  and  best  selling  ones.  This  comes  about 
through  the  buyer  not  knowing  of  the  presence  of  these 
end  sizes,  and  when  buying  making  their  purchases  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  size  scale,  whereas  the  end  sizes 
should  have  been  left  out  entirely  and  only  the  middle 
sizes  filled  in.  If  the  line  purchased  is  one  that  is  not 
to  be  carried  another  season  because  of  style,  or  some 
other  reason,  then  tho.se  small  and  large  sizes  should  be 
cleared  out  or  given  away  to  the  Salvation  Army. 


.\fter  a  buyer  has  taken  his  (quantity  .md  size  inven¬ 
tory  according  to  sales  records  of  previous  season,  the 
next  thing  for  him  to  have  is  a  monthly  purchasing  al¬ 
lotment.  and  the  figures  to  use  for  this  are  the  monthly 
jnirchases  referred  to  jireviously. 

With  all  these  facts  and  figures  the  buyer  is  now  ready 
to  go  into  the  market  and  e.xceed  the  monthly*  allotment 
by  about  fifty  per  cent,  as  they  usually  do.  The  only 
cure  for  this  is  an  iron-bound  will  and  a  brass-bound 
constitution,  wherein  once  an  allotment  is  given  and 
used  up  the  first  weeje.  the  buyer  is  not  allowed  to  buy 
anything  but  “special”  orders  for  the  remaining  three 
weeks  of  the  month. 

One  might  think  that  such  a  method  would  seri¬ 
ously  cripple  a  department  and  yet  it  is  surprising  the 
amount  of  business  a  department  head  can  do  with 
the  stocks  on  hand,  if  he  is  compelled  to  do  it. 

Selling  Performance 

Since  the  man  who  does  the  merchandising  in  a 
small  store  is  usually  responsible  for  the  sales,  I  am 
going  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
records  that  will  be  very  helpful  in  making  those  sales 
economically. 

The  first  is  the  number  of  sales  for  the  store  each 
day.  This  is  every  easily  and  quickly  arrived  at  if 
you  use  either  the  cash  register  or  the  sales  book 
system.  The  next  is  the  number  of  sales  people  that 
are  actively  engaged  in  selling  during  each  day*.  With 
these  two  figures  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the  average 
sale  per  sales  person  for  the  day*  and  the  average 
number  of  sales  per  day. 

Now,  what  to  do  with  these  figures?  If  you  have 
the  number  of  sales  this  year  for  the  day  or  week  to 
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compare  with  last  year  you  can  very  easily  tell 
whether  you  are  serving  the  same  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  this  year  that  you  did  last.  If  you  are  not  and 
your  sales  volume  is  still  up  it  may  mean  that  some 
of  your  smaller  departments  are  being  neglected.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  your  sales  volume  is  down,  and  the 
number  of  sales  is  holding  up,  it  shows  that  the  bigger 
departments  of  the  store  are  failing  to  get  their  share 
of  the  business. 

The  average  number  of  sales  and  average  sales  for 
a  day  for  the  sales  people  will  keep  you  posted  as  to 
whether  your  sales  force  is  being  kept  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  volume  of  business  done.  For  example, 
if  you  find  the  number  of  sales  per  sales  person  down 
for  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  you  have  too  many  girls,  and  it  is  then 
merely  a  question  of  finding  the  departments  in  which 
you  are  overmanned. 

Price  Lines 

We  now  come  to  what  I  consider  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  merchandising  a  small  store,  and 
one  of  the  phases  of  merchandising  that  is  going  to 
determine  whether  individual  stores  shall  exist  in  the 
face  of  present-day  competition  or  be  compelled  to 
quit.  I  refer  to  the  standardization  of  merchandise 
lines  and  prices. 

I  wonder  if  any  merchant  here  has  ever  made  it  a 
business  to  go  through  one  particular  line  in  his  store 
and  check  the  prices  at  which  that  line  is  being  car¬ 
ried.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  for  a  price  inventory  of 
our  enamelware  stock  at  both  cost  and  retail.  It  was 
both  a  surprise  and  a  shock  when  I  found  the  prices 
running  about  as  follows:  19c,  23c,  25c,  27c,  29c,  33c, 
35c,  39c  and  45c.  It  seems  beyond  comprehension  that 
any  department  head  should  mark  merchandise  in  this 
way  and  yet  I  wager  that  every  man  here  will  find 
departments  in  his  store  with  just  such  a  set-up.  By 
investigating  the  costs  of  the  above  enamelware  we 
were  able  to  group  this  under  four  prices :  19c,  29c, 
39c  and  45c.  Under  the  old  pricing  it  was  impossible 
for  the  tables  of  the  House  Furnishing  Department 
to  have  any  definite  sign  upon  them.  With  the  new 
arrangement  there  was  a  table  for  each  price  and  we 
have  sold  much  more  enamelware  since  that  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  than  we  were  selling  in  the  same 
period  of  time  under  the  old  layout. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  still  further  personal  reference 
there  was  a  time  when  we  were  carrying  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  at  $25,  $27.50,  $30,  $32.50  and  $35  forth.  We  have 
now  eliminated  the  half-way  jumps  and  go  from  $25 
to  $30  and  then  $35.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
materially  reduced  our  stock  and  has  not  hurt  our 
sales. 

Too  Many  Varieties 

The  question  of  merchandise  lines  is  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  price  lines  and  yet  offers  a  distinct  prob¬ 
lem.  If  you  will  go  back  to  the  days  when  there  was 
no  national  advertising,  the  merchants’  problem  was 
one  of  selecting  the  best  merchandise  he  could  find  in 
the  market  for  his  store  irrespective  of  who  made  it. 

Then  came  the  time  when  certain  leaders  in  each 
field  started  extensive  national  advertising  campaigns 


to  the  public.  Naturally  it  was  an  advantage  to  local 
merchants  to  carry  those  lines  that  were  nationally 
advertised. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  when  there  are 
not  only  one  but  dozens  of  manufacturers  in  the  same 
lines  doing  extensive  advertising,  so  that  we  have 
again  reverted  to  the  time  when  the  merchant’s  job 
is  one  of  selecting  the  best  advertised  line  he  can  find 
to  feature  in  his  store,  and  therein  lies  the  difficulty. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do,  first  of  all  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  that  advertised  line  that  you 
wish  to  carry,  and  secondly,  to  stick  to  the  line  once 
you  have  made  the  selection,  and  yet  that  is  what  the 
small  merchant  not  only  must  do  but  will  be  compelled 
to  do  if  he  expects  to  survive. 

Elimination 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example :  I  know  of  a 
store  in  which  a  little  over  a  year  ago  there  were  al¬ 
most  twenty  different  advertised  brands  of  hosiery 
being  carried.  The  prices  varied  all  the  way  from  $1 
to  $3.50.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  lines  car¬ 
ried,  and  a  list  of  prices  that  would  reach  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York,  the  stocks  were  three  times  w'hat 
they  should  have  been,  the  accumulation  of  old  stock 
appalling,  and  the  profits  unmentionable. 

Fortunately  the  merchant  came  to  his  senses  and 
ruled  first  of  all  that  his  prices  would  be  $1,  $1.50, 
$1.85,  $2  and  $2.50.  Just  five  in  place  of  twenty  in  the 
old  days.  Then  he  set  out  to  find  which  brand  he 
would  carry,  and  finally  settled  upon  one  brand  for  a 
$1.00  line,  one  brand  for  his  $1.50  line  and  one  brand 
for  the  other  three  prices.  In  other  words,  three 
manufacturers’  lines,  instead  of  twenty. 

The  inventory  of  that  hosiery  stock  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year’s  operation  under  the  new  method  was 
$1,000.00  less  than  it  had  been,  but  the  sales  were 
about  5  per  cent  more  in  spite  of  the  depression  and 
the  department  showed  a  nice  profit,  whereas  it  had 
formerly  shown  a  loss.  The  inventory  would  have 
been  still  less  if  all  the  old  odds  and  ends  of  the  17 
manufacturers  had  been  closed  out. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  further  in 
order  to  prove  that  price  lines  properly  worked  out 
along  with  the  merchandise  lines  will  first  reduce  your 
investment,  secondly  increase  your  turnover,  and  nat¬ 
urally  increase  your  profits. 

Nationally  Advertised  Lines 

One  of  the  last  things  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you  is  cooperation  with  dealers,  and  more  especially 
with  dealers  handling  nationally  advertised  products 
on  which  the  price  of  resale  is  fixed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  discussion  as  to 
whether  a  dealer  has  a  right  to  fix  the  retail  price  or 
not.  But  it  is  my  intention  to  question  the  right  of  a 
merchant  to  carry,  or  to  continue  to  carry,  a  line 
which  does  not  return  sufficient  percentage  of  profit 
to  cover  his  cost  of  doing  business. 

There  are  perhaps  merchants  in  this  room  who  are 
carrying  and  selling  nationally  advertised  products, 
especially  in  the  house  furnishing  line  that  do  not  re¬ 
turn  sufficient  profit  to  pay  the  light  and  heat  bill,  let 
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alone  share  in  the  overhead  and  other  expenses  of  the 
business. 

,  Evaporated  Profits 

I  have  in  mind  a  line  of  appliances  that  is  sold  na- 

Stionally  through  department  stores  and  furniture  deal¬ 
ers  which  allows  a  gross  profit  of  only  18  per  cent  on 
the  cost.  This  is  one  of  those  items  that  is  always  sold 
s  on  the  time  payment  plan.  If  a  retailer  were  to  figure 
[|  up  interest  on  the  money  during  the  average  term  of 

*  payment  it  would  equal  the  amount  of  profit  in  dol¬ 

lars  and  cents  that  is  allowed.  Then,  too,  this  concern 

[will  without  consulting  the  dealer  run  magazine  ads 
in  which  an  offer  is  made  to  deliver  one  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  as  low  as  $2.50  down  payment.  It  is  true 
that  a  merchant  is  not  compelled  to  make  these  deliv¬ 
eries;  however,  very  often  a  good  customer  who  has 
been  paying  cash  for  his  purchases  will  be  offended 
because  of  failure  to  make  delivery  and  the  store  will 
j|l  have  lost  the  future  business  of  this  man. 

||  merchant  whom  I  know  recently  made  an  investi- 

Rj  gation  of  an  appliance  he  was  selling  along  the  lines  men- 
|||  tinned  above  and  found  that  not  taking  into  consid- 
||  eration  those  machines  that  had  to  be  reclaimed,  his 
III  loss  was  about  the  same  on  the  sale. 
j|i  There  is  apparently  no  cure-all  for  this  condition. 

IBut  I  do  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
merchant  will  give  a  little  more  time  and  thought  and 
I  make  thorough  investigation  before  taking  on  the  sale 
!|Ji  of  any  merchandise  as  to  its  profitableness,  and  this 
j|  is  particularly  true  in  the  home  furnishing  line. 

y  Chain  Stores 

'J  I  know  that  many  of  you  seated  here  came  hoping  that 
this  discussion  would  be  largely  one  of  how  to  meet 
.i  the  chain  store  competition.  It  seems  that  there  is 
always  some  bugaboo  that  is  frightening  the  retailers. 
II  Not  such  a  great  w'hile  ago  it  was  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness.  That  has  now  been  supplanted  by  the  chain 
stores. 

it  It  is  doubtful  that  the  mail  order  house  ever  did 
‘I  seriously  threaten  the  small  retailer,  but  I  believe  that 

'I  there  is  cause  of  alarm  in  the  case  of  a  chain  store 

;;  competition  which  is  developing  too  rapidly  at  the 
present  time. 

J  Moreover  the  danger  in  chain  store  competition 
does  not  lie  in  the  direction  that  most  of  us  think,  that 
II  is,  buying  advantages.  With  a  few  exceptions,  and 

||'j  those  exceptions  lying  in  merchandise  based  entirely 

upon  quantity,  I  believe  the  individual  retailer  buys 
I  just  as  cheaply  as  does  the  larger  chain.  There  is  a 
!  reason  for  this.  Farsighted  manufacturers  are  not 

j  willing  to  confine  their  sales,  or  even  give  a  majority 

‘  of  their  merchandise  to  any  one  organization  for  the 
’  reason  that  if  the  chain  store  should  decide  to  buy  else- 
I  where  another  season  the  manufacturer  would  be  con- 
1  fronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the 
I  merchandise  formerly  used  by  the  chain  or  else  he 

I  would  be  compelled  to  close  down  a  part  of  his  fac¬ 

tory. 

Values  for  Retailer 

I  don’t  believe  there  was  ever  a  time  when  manu¬ 
facturers  as  a  whole  were  making  the  effort  that  they 


are  now  making  to  satisfy  as  a  whole  the  business  of 
the  individual  merchant,  and  naturally  these  whole¬ 
salers  realize  that  the  only  way  they  can  hold  this 
business  is  by  giving  first  of  all  a  low  price  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  rendering  proper  service  in  the  way  of  deliv¬ 
eries,  etc. 

I  do  believe,  though,  that  there  is  a  tremendous  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  selling  method  and  standardizing  methods 
of  the  chain  stores,  and  therein  lies  the  danger  to  the 
individual  retailer  if  he  has  not  the  ability  or  the 
wisdom  to  adopt  those  same  methods. 

This  standarclization  was  referred  to  in  the  first  part 
of  this  talk  and  needs  no  further  elaboration  there. 
With  reference  to  the  selling  methods,  I  think  it  is 
only  necessary  to  suggest  that  you  visit  as  many  chain 
stores  as  you  can,  study  their  methods  of  display,  their 
methods  of  showing  merchandise,  and  their  methods 
of  selling  by  sales  people.  The  latter  you  will  find  a 
result  of  extensive  educational  plans  for  sales  people 
on  the  part  of  the  chain  store. 

Man-Power 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chain  stores  have  one  tre¬ 
mendous  weakness  that  doubtless  will  be  overcome  in 
the  future  but  which  is  seriously  crippling  some  of  the 
chains  that  are  now  operating.  I  refer  to  man-power. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  chain 
stores  has  done  more  towards  the  elevation  of  retail¬ 
ing  business  as  a  profession  than  any  other  influence 
that  has  ever  been  exerted.  They  have  made  all  of  us 
study  phases  of  our  business  that  were  formerly  neglected 
entirely.  They  have  also  made  us  study  more  care¬ 
fully  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  community  in  which 
our  store  is  located.  However,  in  spite  of  all  this  the 
chain  store  today  has  done  little  or  nothnig  towards 
developing  a  better  man-power  in  retailing.  So  long 
as  this  is  true  the  individual  retailer  who  will  follow 
the  suggestions  outlined  above  will  have  little  to  fear. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  chain  stores  were  to  locate  in 
the  same  cities  in  which  our  store  is  located,  I  would 
not  be  so  interested  in  whose  chain  it  was  as  the  kind 
and  type  of  man  who  was  coming  to  operate  the  store. 

CanvasBere 

The  final  problem  of  merchandising  a  small  store 
which  I  wish  to  take  up  is  that  of  house-to-house  can¬ 
vassing.  The  merchants’  associations  and  trade  jour¬ 
nals  have  been  making  a  great  bugaboo  of  this  sup¬ 
posed  evil.  Frankly,  if  the  merchants  would  give  the 
amount  of  time  to  instructive  work  in  their  own  stores 
that  they  are  now  giving  to  this  house-to-house  can¬ 
vasser  problem,  the  extra  business  and  profits  they 
would  receive  would  far  exceed  whatever  loss  may 
accrue  from  peddlers. 

Then,  too,  I  believe  a  merchant  can  do  his  business 
a  positive  injury  by  trying  to  arouse  the  public  on  this 
peddler  question.  A  recent  investigation  in  a  small 
town  revealed  the  fact  that  98  per  cent  of  house-to- 
house  canvasser  consisted  of  local  men  or  women  un¬ 
fitted  for  another  kind  of  work  yet  who  could  earn  a 
scant  living  by  selling  merchandise  from  door  to  door, 
and  the  fact  was  also  brought  out  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  merchandise  bought  by  the  public  was  through 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Address  by  Walker  T.  W'right,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 


ITl'TER  SELLING  from  a  Store  Manager’s 
\’iewpoint”  brings  to  mind  immediately  two 
things.  First,  what  is  wrong  with  our  selling^ 
Second,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  am  going  to  make  a  rather  rash  statement  that 
I  am  afraid  .somebody  probably  will  disagree  with.  I 
don’t  think  that  our  selling,  retail  selling  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  has  improved  any  in  twenty  years  other 
than  surrounding  selling  methods  of  today  with  a 
lot  of  frills  and  appendages  of  various  sorts.  I  don’t 
think  that  it  has  improved  a  particle.  In  fact,  the 
statement  was  made  to  me  not  long  ago  that  in  some 
cases  and  some  ways  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

Selling  Falls  Down 

I  think  another  rash  statement  that  I  am  pretty 
safe  in  making  is  that  in  the  average  department  store 
of  today,  the  total  volume  done  by  the  particular 
store  in  question  or  stores  in  general  is  only  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  sold  by  that  store, 
actually  sold  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The 
other  eighty  per  cent  is  bought  by  the  customer,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  thought,  just  how  much  more  vol¬ 
ume  would  we  have  if  we.  could  save  some  of  the 
sales  that  are  lost  by  bad  selling?  I  feel  satisfied 
that  is  would  be  tremendous. 

Store  operation  in  general  has  progressed  very 
much  more  than  selling  methods.  It  has  progressed 
in  a  great  many  ways.  Our  advertising  is  better ;  our 
merchandising  is  better.  But  retail  selling  has  not 
improved  in  proportion  to  other  methods  of  retailing 
the  way  that  it  should. 

Some  of  the  reasons  contributing  to  that  condition 
are  that  our  salespeople  do  not  know  the  merchandise 
that  they  are  selling.  I  think  that  the  lack  of  mer¬ 
chandising  knowledge  is  woeful,  it  is  terrible,  and 
I  think  that  the  ill  resulting  from  that  lack  of  mer¬ 
chandise  knowledge  is  apparent  to  every  one.  A  little 
later,  in  talking  over  the  other  phase  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  will  touch  on  what  I  think  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  to  correct  that  condition. 

Supervision  Poor 

Generally  speaking,  our  supervision  is  poor.  As 
Mr.  Lew  Hahn  said  in  his  editorial  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  stores  habitually  do  put  on  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  they  can  handle.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
to  the  people  present  that  they  read  carefully  his 
entire  editorial.  There  is  a  lot  of  very  good  food  for 
thought  in  it.  I  construe  that  statement  to  have 
meant  that  the  average  store  has  more  people  than  it 
knows  how  to  control.  The  machinery  for  control 
is  not  good  enough.  It  does  not  promote  efficient 
methods  from  the  people  employed.  When  you  stop 
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and  consider  that  some  stores  (a  store  say  with  three 
thousand  people)  are  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
supervising  those  people,  I  think  it  will  bear  out  mv 
point  that  we  are  not  at  present  organized  to  super¬ 
vise  the  people  that  we  have  in  our  employ  properly 
nor  adequately. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  rectify  these  condi¬ 
tions?  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  promote  Better 
Selling,  and  not  only  affect  our  expense,  but  affect 
other  things  that  are  contingent  upon  the  need  for 
better  selling? 

In  the  first  place.  Better  Selling  means  very  much 
more  than  is  apparent  on  the  surface.  To  have  an 
efficient  sales  force  in  a  department  store,  your  or¬ 
ganization  has  got  to  be  right.  When  I  say  organiza¬ 
tion,  I  mean  it  in  the  very  broadest  sense.  The  firm 
has  got  to  be  the  right  type  of  men ;  men  of  very  high 
ideals  not  only  in  theory  but  in  actual  practice.  They 
have  get  to  be  men  of  broad  vision.  They  have  got 
to  be  men  who  understand  human  nature  and  human 
nature’s  foibles. 

Good  Executives  Needed 

The  men  directly  responsible  for  the  personnel  of 
the  store — I  will  ask  you  to  remember  please  that  I 
am  confining  these  brief  remarks  to  selling  people 
only' — have  got  to  be  men  of  the  very',  very'  highest 
types.  When  y'ou  stop  and  think  (and  this  can  be 
very  easily  substantiated)  that  in  a  great  many  other 
stores,  such  as  the  store  that  I  quoted  before  that  has  a 
personnel  of  three  thousand  people,  half  of  which  we 
will  assume  are  sales  people,  the  qualifications  of  the 
man,  the  type  of  man  that  y'Ou  have  employing  those 
people,  the  result  sometimes  is  quite  astonishing  and 
quite  disconcerting.  I  can’t  lay  stress  enough  on  the 
point  that  the  man  who  does  the  actual  employing  of 
the  people  that  are  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  the 
representatives  of  the  store  owners  can’t  be  of  too  high 
a  type,  his  judgment  can’t  l)e  too  acute ;  he  must  be 
a  very  big  man.  Unfortunately'  some  of  us  haven’t 
realized  that  fully'  yet,  and  haven’t  the  right  kind 
of  force  exerted  on  that  phase  of  our  business. 

The  physical  work  of  employment  must  be  done 
very  carefully'.  It  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as 
to  keep  the  putting  of  square  pegs  in  round  holes 
down  to  an  irreducible  minimum.  Unfortunately 
again  in  a  great  many'  places  we  are  too  prone  to 
merely  fill  jobs.  Thought  must  be  given  to  the  place¬ 
ment  of  each  person  in  a  store,  keeping  in  mind  that 
those  persons  are  the  representatives  of  the  firm. 
They'  are  the  people  that  the  public  know  as  the 
store. 

Training  Problems 

The  training  of  people  is  a  very  grave  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  very'  indefinite  problem.  We  don’t  know  much 
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b'  about  training  work.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Prince,  we 
II  know  very  much  more  about  it  now  than  we  did  ten 

ji*:  years  ago,  but  at  the  same  time  the  work  is  not 

fi  develoi)ed,  is  not  being  done  as  it  will  be  done  ten 

years  hence.  We  are  groping  around  in  the  dark  for 

the  right  way  to  train  new  jieople  and  it  is  not  being 
done  properly.  Such  organizations  as  this  I  think, 
working  in  conjunction  with  other  organizations  of 
:  J  similar  type,  will  do  a  great  deal  in  the  next  few  years 
'  toward  developing  some  kind  of  logical,  sane,  rational 
' ;  training  work,  which  is  not  being  done  at  present. 

!  I  The  supervision  that  I  spoke  of  before  is  not  good, 

Ii  and  I  would  like  to  elaborate  for  a  moment  on  some- 
I  thing  that  Mr.  Hahn  said.  I  would  like  to  disagree 
j  with  him.  He  said  that  in  three  months  inefficient 
i  people  should  be  w'eeded  out.  I  think  he  is  too  lenient. 

!  I  think  an  efficient,  well  operated,  well  run  store 
:  should  have  machinery  set  up  that  will  detect  those 
I  people  very  much  sooner  than  three  months.  I  would 
I  say  one  month  to  get  them  out. 

j  -Another  thing  you  have  got  to  do  to  keep  from 
loading  your  pay  rolls  up  with  inefficient  people  is 
I  to  keep  out  the  physically  unfit,  to  keep  out  people 
I  who  are  potentially  sick  people,  and  avoid  loading  up  your 
l;  payroll  with  unnecessary  pensioners.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  some  sort  of  a  sane  physical  examination  to 
keep  out  that  class  of  inefficient  as  well  as  the  mental 
I  inefficients. 

I  Expenses  Increased 

1  ]  The  policies  of  your  store  have  got  to  be  right. 
@  They  have  to  be  liberal.  We  don’t  know  anything 
I  about  liberality.  Dr.  Nystrom,  whose  authority  can 
be  accepted,  just  told  me  that  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  department  stores  had 
increased  about  six  per  cent.  Most  of  that  increase, 
however,  was  due  to  increased  rentals,  which  have 
increased  apparently  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  volume  of  retailing,  and  increase  in  advertising 


costs.  He  also  added  while  wages  had  gone  up 
very  largely  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  that  in 
well  managed  stores  the  percentage  of  wage  cost  had 
not  increased.  In  stores  that  were  not  so  well  man¬ 
aged,  or  not  so  well  supervised  they  had  increased 
very  largely. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  don’t  know  how  much 
we  can  pay  people  to  sell  goods  for  us.  We  used 
to  think  wages  were  high.  I  remember  a  good  many 
years  ago  we  used  to  think  wages  were  pretty  high 
when  we  were  paying  six,  seven  or  eight  dollars  a 
week  to  sales  people.  We  are  paying  very  much  more 
for  that  all  over  the  country  generally,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  much  we  can  pay  for  the  reason  that 
our  methods  of  exacting  production  from  sales  people 
are  so  inefficient  that  we  are  not  getting  anything  like 
the  production  that  we  can  get. 

When  we  are  able  ‘to  exact  more  production  from 
people,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  them  higher 
salaries.  One  of  the  greatest  things  that  can  con¬ 
tribute  toward  Better  Selling  in  retailing  is  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  higher  grade  people. 

Store  Jobs  Unpopular 

The  complaint  is  made  generally  that  we  do  not 
get  the  higher  grade  people,  that  they  go  to  offices, 
they  go  to  banks  and  various  places  of  that  sort, 
and  that  is  an  absolute  fact,  and  why?  I  would  just 
like  to  tell  you  one  little  experience  that  I  had  not 
long  ago. 

I  was  standing  at  the  window  of  a  bank.  A  girl 
sitting  at  a  telephone  switchboard,  a  little  one-posi¬ 
tion  switchboard,  was  right  in  front  of  the  window 
where  I  was  standing.  I  was  there  probably  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  and  I  watched  this  girl  during  all  the 
time.  She  was  reading  a  book.  She  had  two  calls, 
she  carried  on  a  very  pleasant  personal  conversation 
in  a  desultory  way  with  another  employee  nearby. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Merchandise  and  Market  Information 

Last  Minute  Reports  on  Supply,  Demand,  Fashion  and  Price 
Gathered  at  First  Hand  By  Our  Own  Merchandise  Authority 


The  information  contained  in  this  report  is  for 
the  confidential  use  of  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  only. 

It  must  not  be  reprinted. 

Members  of  the  Association  who  are  interested 
in  this  service  may  make  appointments  without 
charge  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Knickerbocker,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Merchandise  Adznser,  zvhenever  they  or 
their  buyers  are  in  New  York. 

LEJV  HAHN,  Managing  Director. 


There  is  no  pronounced  increase  in  business  as 
yet  but  all  indications  point  to  improving  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  near  future.  The  last  two  seasons 
were  very  slow  in  getting  under  way  and  producers 
and  manufacturers  found  themselves  stocked  with 
merchandise  which  did  not  move  as  rapidly  as  was 
expected.  For  this  season  manufacturers  have  pro¬ 
duced  cautiously  and  retailers  have  been  buying  con¬ 
servatively.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  stocks 
generally  are  in  a  clean  condition  and  well  assorted. 
Thus  the  purveyor  is  ready  for  business  to  improve 
and  is  not  hampered  with  stocks  which  will  force  him 
to  take  immediate  “mark  downs.” 

As  manufacturers’  stocks  are  comparatively  light 
and  as  raw  goods  are  high  and  steady,  a  slump  in 
prices  is  not  expected.  It  is  believed  that  firm  prices 
will  rule.  The  far  west  and  middle  west  report  im¬ 
provement,  but  the  East,  which  includes  the  textile 
manufacturing  centres,  has  not  yet  felt  such  improve¬ 
ment. 

That  we  may  expect  prices  to  remain  firm  but  with 
little  advance  in  prices  is  indicated  by  the  action  of 
buyers  of  raw  wool  who  have  refused  to  accept  ad¬ 
vances  demanded  at  sales  held  recently.  Conservative 
buying  by  retailers  has  warned  manufacturers  that 
higher  prices  would  prove  a  further  detriment  to  pur¬ 
chasing. 

Optimism  creates  confidence  and  a  little  more  of 
this  might  benefit  all  of  us. 

Women's  Apparel 

Styles  in  women’s  apparel  have  changed  but  little 
of  late  and  such  changes  are  due  mostly  to  applica¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  materials  and  the  designer’s  art 
in  creating  effects  by  combining  fabrics  and  colorings. 
Silks  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  fore  for  general  wear, 
and  in  silks,  prints  are  popular  and  plain  colors  in  the 
heavier  flat  crepes  are  very  good.  Chiffons,  both 
printed  and  plain,  also  the  lighter  weight  crepes,  are 
in  favor.  Flannels  and  soft  weaves  in  woolens  similar 


to  Kasha,  also  light  weight,  fine  knitted  cloths  pre¬ 
dominate. 

For  street  and  afternoon  wear,  straight  lines  still 
lead,  though  variations  of  fullness  in  skirts  are  gain¬ 
ing  favor.  Pleats  at  the  sides,  allowing  more  freedom 
or  “kick,”  are  being  shown.  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  a  natural  waist  line  which  is  shown  by  the 
use  of  belts.  Belts  are  in  vogue  and  are  popular  in 
widths  ranging  from  one  to  three  inches.  These  are 
shown  in  patent  and  suede  leather  and  are  in  either 
novelty  colorings  or  two-toned  effects  or  black. 

The  ensemble  maintains  its  popularity  and  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  treatments  of  it  are  interesting.  Many 
combinations  in  the  ensemble  are  being  produced 
Wool  and  silk  are  being  combined,  also  different 
weaves  of  silk  and  printed  and  plain  silks ;  then  again, 
harmonizing  shades  are  being  used  in  the  ensemble. 

For  evening  wear  and  formal  dresses,  straight  lines 
predominate.  There  is  considerable  variance  in  the 
hem  line  of  the  skirt.  Those  that  have  an  even  hem 
line  measure  about  thirteen  inches  from  the  ground, 
but  there  are  some  that  show  a  back  that  is  lower 
than  the  front.  Some  skirts  are  cut  short  both  front 
and  back  but  have  side  panels  which  are  much  longer 
which  give  the  entire  skirt  a  longer  effect. 

Flannels  and  Kasha  are  still  good  for  sport  wear 
but  the  trend  among  the  manufacturers  of  finer  cos¬ 
tumes  seems  to  be  toward  silks  and  fine  knitted  wool 
fabrics.  In  silks,  plain  colored  heavy  flat  crepes  are 
in  demand  and  prints  are  also  shown  to  advantage. 
Light  weight  knitted  fabrics  are  very  good  for  both 
jumper  blouse  and  skirt.  Two-piece  costumes  consist¬ 
ing  of  jumper  and  skirt  are  favored.  These  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  jersey  jumper  and  silk  skirt  or  vice  versa, 
also  of  all  flannel,  or  jersey  or  silk  combined  with 
flannel.  Wash  silks  are  good  for  sport  use. 

Some  of  the  leading  producers  are  commencing  to 
lean  toward  more  subdued  colorings  for  early  Spring 
showing  for  wear  under  coats.  Tans  and  browns  and 
combinations  of  these  produce  attractive  results. 
Natural  or  cashmere  coloring  is  gaining  favor  and 
should  be  considered.  • 

Hosiery  and  Underwear 

Hosiery  and  knit  underwear  manufacturers  now 
are  complaining  of  dull  business  but  early  buying 
was  fairly  satisfactory.  Manufacturers  are  producing 
cautiously  and  we  do  not  expect  a  surplus  of  stock. 
In  hosiery,  the  light  shades  predominate  and  blonde 
is  popular;  mode  and  sand  shades,  also  the  lighter 
leather  shadings,  are  in  demand.  Black  is  staple. 
Prices  are  firm  and  raw  silk  and  cotton  prices  are 
high  and  steady.  The  standardization  of  hosiery 
colors,  and  names  for  such  colors,  is  proving  beneficial 
to  both  manufacturer  and  retailer. 
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Manufacturers  of  cotton  and  wool  knit  underwear 
are  writing  little  business  and  have  curtailed  produc¬ 
tion.  They  are  producing  little  for  their  own  stocks. 
Orders  already  received  control  their  activities.  Job¬ 
bers  are  stocking  conservatively.  The  business  being 
done  in  glove  silk  underwear  is  mostly  in  tailored 
models  and  medium  priced  goods.  It  seems  advisable 
in  this  department,  as  well  as  in  the  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment,  to  confine  efforts  to  fewer  numbers  offered  at 
each  price  and  fewer  prices.  By  this  we  mean  that 
a  few  styles,  carefully^  selected  and  offered  at  prices 
that  are  attractive  but  not  too  closely  related,  are  less 
confusing  to  the  customer  and  permit  of  more  con¬ 
centrated  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  salesperson. 

Gloves  and  Neckuear 

A  good  glove  season  is  anticipated,  and  fancy  short 
gloves  are  the  vogue.  In  both  leather  and  fabric 
gloves,  fancy  cuffs  are  most  in  demand ;  these  include 
cuffs  that  either  flare  back  at  the  wrist  or  fold  down 
on  the  hand.  Two  toned  effects  and  contrasting  com¬ 
binations  are  shown;  these  effects  are  produced  by 
different  colors  of  the  hand  and  cuff  or  by  applique 
on  the  cuff  and  by  contrasting  stitching  or  em¬ 
broidery. 

In  ladies’  neckwear,  scarfs  and  throws  of  silk  are 
very  good.  Such  scarfs  are  of  plain  color  with  printed 
ends  or  printed  and  hand-blocked  allover,  also  ombre. 
Some  are  fringed  at  the  ends.  Collars  of  cotton  and 
linen,  also  colored  silks,  are  shown  for  sport  wear 
and  vests  and  vestees  are  also  a  sport  adjunct. 

Silks 

-\ctivity  in  buying  in  the  silk  markets  has  fallen 
off  a  little  but  stocks  are  clean  and  prices  firm.  The 
wide  widths  of  54  inches  are  gaining  a  stronger  hold 
in  the  silk  departments  and  indications  now  point  to 
their  becoming  an  established  factor.  Prints  are  still 
much  in  demand  and  seem  to  lead  among  novelties. 
Flat  crepes  and  chiffons  are  much  in  demand  and 
printed  chiffons  and  light  weight  crepes  are  very 
popular.  There  is  an  increasing  call  for  weighting  in 
silks,  as  such  treatment,  if  not  overdone,  gives  a 
better  “feel.”  Proper  weighting,  how'ever,  requires 
additional  time  and  delays  production. 

Bright  colorings  and  pastel  shadings  are  popular 
for  all  users  but  there  are  indications  which  point  to 
a  development  of  white,  also  black  and  white.  Manu¬ 
facturers’  stocks  are  light  and  there  is  no  desire  at 
present  to  increase  such  stocks.  A  more  active  reorder 


business  is  expected,  as  early  ordering  was  compara¬ 
tively  light. 

fV  oolens 

Buying  of  woolen  and  worsted  materials  for  both 
cutting  up  and  retail  consumption  has  fallen  off  but 
increased  activity  is  expected  when  replacement 
orders  commence  coming  in,  as  initial  purchases  were 
comparatively  light.  There  is  speculation  as  to  the 
trend  of  prices,  due  to  present  inactivity  in  buying 
of  raw  wools,  but  this  may  be  laid  to  the  opposition 
of  manufacturers  of  materials  to  paying  the  higher 
prices  demanded.  It  is  understood  that  upset  prices 
were  placed  on  offerings  in  the  various  world  markets 
and  buyers  refused  to  accept  them.  However,  the  few 
Fall  lines  of  cloths  that  have  so  far  been  offered  show 
an  advance  in  price  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  and  ft 
is  expected  now  that  this  tendency  will  prevail  in 
lines  yet  to  be  opened.  The  financial  statement  of 
the  American  Woolen  Co.  for  1924  showed  a  deficit 
of  nearly  $12,000,000,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  lower 
prices  can  be  expected  unless  labor  costs  are  reduced, 
and  any  such  move  is  being  met  with  opposition  by 
the  unions. 

Flannels  and  the  Kasha-like  weaves  are  favored 
but  twills  are  being  shown  in  some  of  the  more 
tailored  garments.  Many  believe  that  tweeds  are 
gaining  interest.  The  pastel  shadings  still  predomi¬ 
nate  but  no  particular  color  has  claimed  the  vogue 
as  yet  for  this  season.  Manufacturers’  stocks  are  nor¬ 
mally  light. 

Cottons 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  continues  high,  with  no  in¬ 
dication  of  lessening,  and  as  labor  opposes  any  move 
to  lower  wages,  we  expect  prices  to  remain  firm  with 
a  tendency  to  advance.  There  have  recently  been 
slight  advances  in  some  ginghams  and  percales. 

Prints  of  varying  patterns  and  color  combinations 
are  active  and  bold  designs  in  effective  colorings  are 
good.  Rayon  combined  with  cotton  is  increasingly 
favored  and  may  be  advantageously  featured,  as 
effects  produced  by  this  combination  are  attractive. 
Guaranteed  fast  dye  fabrics,  in  plain  colors  and  in 
prints,  are  selling  well  and  are  extensively  advertised 
nationally. 

For  dress  and  sport  wear,  white  and  colored  linens 
are  being  featured  and  should  prove  good  for  Spring 
and  Summer  selling.  Cretonnes  and  chintz  are  good 
for  warm  weather  wear,  in  both  dresses  and  sport 
wear,  and  are  being  shown  in  beach  costumes. 


I  A  Most  Interesting  Book  About  Rayon  to 
Be  Presented  to  Our  Members 

A  most  effective  move  in  the  already  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  popularize  the  use  of  the  term  “Rayon”  will 
appear  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  book  entitled  “Rayon 
—The  Newest  Textile  Yam”  which  is  being  published  by 
The  Viscose  Company.  Mr.  S.  A.  Salvage,  of  the  Vis¬ 
cose  Co.,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  campaign 
which  centered  around  the  abuse  of  the  term  “artificial 
silk,”  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufac¬ 
turers  which  selected  the  present  name. 


Mr.  Salvage  advises  us  that  special  presentation  copies 
of  this  book  will  be  provided  for  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  that  addi¬ 
tional  copies  will  be  available  for  their  executives  on  re¬ 
quest.  A  very  large  number  of  the  stores  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  already  are  using  “Rayon”  in  all  their  advertising 
and  selling  work.  This  book  will  be  immensely  inter¬ 
esting  to  them.  To  the  stores  which  have  lagged  behind 
the  procession  that  is  following  this  new  name,  it  will 
serve  as  an  unanswerable  argument  for  catching  up  with 
the  leaders. 
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Traffic — Can  It  Promote  Savings  and  Profit? 

A  Merchandise  Executive  Points  to  Its  Chance  to  Perform 
Real  Service  hy  Intelligent  and  Progressive  Cooperation 

Address  by  Herman  Neaiierland.  A,  I.  Naiiiin  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  to  the  Traffic  Group 


This  traffic  business  is  a  little  out  of  my  line. 
When  the  representative  of  your  ^roup  came  to 
me  and  found  me  in  one  of  my  weak  moments 
and  said,  “Will  you  come  over  and  talk  about  traffic 
from  a  merchandising  man’s  point  of  view?”  I  don’t 
know  what  the  trouble  was  with  me  that  morning, 
but  I  said  “Yes.”  I  thought  I  knew  something  about 
the  traffic  problem,  but  the  more  I  went  into  it,  the 
more  I  found  I  did  not  know  abjout  it. 

I  realize  that  no  merchandise  man  is  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  entire  question  of  traffic,  but  there  are 
some  things  that  do  touch  him  very  closely.  The 
things  I  am  going  to  talk  about  are  not  so  much  about 
what  our  traffic  man  does,  but  what  a  traffic  man 
might  do  to  help  the  merchandise  division.  In  this 
question  of  profits  there  is  one  fundamental  thing 
which  involves  retailing  generally,  that  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  store  management  to  such  an  extent 
that  whether  it  be  traffic  or  merchandising  or  delivery 
the  thing  that  is  needed  most  is  brains  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  solving  of  the  problems  always  submits 
to  general  analysis. 

The  question  in  retailing  which  is  fundamental  is 
whether  America  in  its  department  store  work  shall 
adopt  a  policy  that  is  prevalent  in  some  countries  of 
increasing  retailing  prices  as  the  increased  cost  of 
store  management  becomes  apparent,  or  shall  we  do 
the  thing  that  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  department  is  partly 
applying  himself  to ;  dig  down  to  those  things  that 
are  causing  the  increased  cost,  and  try  to  keep  them 
on  some  sane  basis. 

Insuring  Profit 

We  are  all  in  business  to  make  a  net  profit  and 
that  net  profit  is  that  differential  between  operating 
profit  and  merchandising  profit.  We  do  want  a  dif¬ 
ferential.  If  we  in  our  store,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  can  operate  on  twenty-five  per  cent — I  hope 
some  day  we  will  be  able  to — I  think  the  purpose  of 
our  store  then  is  to  distribute  merchandise  at  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  lower  merchandise  profit  as  long  as  we 
can  maintain  a  differential  between  the  operating  cost 
and  the  merchandising  cost. 

It  is  a  very  painful  thing  that  in  many  departments 
where  operating  cost  is  too  high  to  try  to  make  a  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  which  interferes  largely  with  the 
ready  distribution  of  merchandise.  So  I  w'ant  to  apply 
myself  to  two  or  three  things  from  a  merchandise  man’s 
point  of  view,  in  which  the  traffic  man  can  be  particu¬ 
larly  helpful. 

Now,  the  thing  that  affects  us  largely  is  the  cost 
of  landing  merchandise  in  the  store.  We  search  the 
markets  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  and  whether  the 
market  is  far  or  near,  the  transportation  force  that 
gets  it  into  the  store  immediately  affects  our  cost. 


And  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  whether  it  l)e 
be  theoretically  perfect  or  not,  merchandising  in  a 
store  is  invariably  done  by  the  price  the  buyer  pays. 
Transportation  cost  and  other  things  may  enter  into 
the  mind  of  the  progressive  buyer  and  the  intelligent 
e.xecutive  of  the  future,  but  there  are  in  the  buying 
field  very  good  men  who  think  constantly  in  terms  of 
how  much  did  I  pay  a  dozen  and  how  much  did  I  sell 
it  for. 

Working  Together 

The  intelligent  traffic  manager,  to  me  should  be  the 
right  bower  of  the  buyer  and  the  merchandise  man, 
and  I  can  see  the  time  when  the  buying  plans  of  any 
department  involving  merchandise  that  comes  from 
any  distance,  whether  far  or  near,  will  carry  with  it 
a  very  close  cooperation  with  the  man  who  is  going 
to  get  the  merchandise  coming  in.  If,  for  instance, 
our  buy^er  buys  merchandise  in  producing  centers  of 
the  far  West  and  an  intelligent  cooperative  discussion 
with  the  traffic  manager  proves  by  routing  it  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  taking  two  months  instead  of  two 
weeks,  will  bring  the  merchandise  to  our  door  at  a 
price  that  will  so  effect  it  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
sell  it  cheaply,  then  the  merchandise  man  in  ordering 
it  should  provide  for  the  traffic  tide  and  make  it  a 
buying  function  to  land  the  merchandise  so  much 
cheaper. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  merchandise  man  is  in 
the  situation  that  we  were  a  week  or  ten  days  ago 
in  Brooklyn,  where  the  storms  made  pedestrian  traffic 
so  difficult  that  the  necessity  for  rubber  boots  and 
rubber  shoes  and  arctics  were  such  that  time  was 
the  essence,  then  our  traffic  manager  became  a  very 
important  individual  and  he  w'as  the  man  to  whom  we 
turned  the  obligation.  We  said,  “We  are  sending  our 
representative  to  the  New  England  market  to  buy 
this  merchandise  and  you  have  to  get  it  here  in 
time.” 

Our  profit  in  that  merchandise  lay  not  in  the  price 
our  buj'er  paid,  but  in  having  it  when  we  needed  it 
the  most,  when  customers  were  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
profit  for  it.  And  so  from  the  viewpoint  of  time  and 
transportation,  intelligence  in  the  trafficking  of  mer¬ 
chandise  coming  in  is  a  very  important  thing  in  the 
operation  of  the  store. 

Marking  Problems 

Now,  let’s  say  the  merchandise  comes  into  the  store 
and  there  again  the  traffic  man  becomes  an  important 
executive.  There  was  a  time  when  the  traffic  men 
got  so  many  pair  of  hose  and  he  marked  them  as 
best  he  could  and  sent  them  downstairs  and  that  was 
all  that  was  expected  of  him.  That  is  not  true  today 
because  the  traffic  man  becomes  a  hub  in  the  wheel  of 
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Would  A  Bank  Employ 
Blind  Tellers? 

Your  credit  business  is  banking  business.  You  make  loans— without  security. 

You  keep  a  careful  record  of  your  client’s  credit  standing  and  indebtedness 
— your  only  safeguard. 

Therefore,  is  it  sound  business  to  grant  a  loan  without  knowing  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  entitled  to  it? 

Can  you  be  sure  of  the  essential  facts  without  seeing  the  record? 

Would  a  bank  cash  checks  on  someone’s  guess  that  they  were  good? 

Would  you  authorize  signing  a  contract  by  telephone? 

LAM50N  VISUAL  AUTHORIZATION 

cTVleans;  Seeing  the  charge  sale  record  before  authorizing  the  delivery  of 
merchandise. 

Sending  the  record  immediately  to  the  credit  department. 

Eliminating  waste  of  time — errors — losses — complaints. 

Billing  on  first  day  of  month. 

Unlimited  capacity  without  delays. 

Better  Service — authorization  is  done  while  merchandise  is  being  wrapped. 

Satisfied  Customers — transactions  handled  in  a  confidential,  expedient  man¬ 
ner.  Personal  accounts  safeguarded  against  impostors.  Merchandise 
properly  addressed.  Statements  accurate. 

LAMSON  COMPLETE  SERVICE  provides  Visual  Authorization  thru 
the  same  simple  system  that  handles  all  other  types  of  transactions. 

cTVlany  stores  have  used  various  methods  of  authorizing  charges  but  now 
use  only  Lamson. 

Let  us  tell  you  why. 

THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the  cTMerch  issue  of  Store  Service  News  telling 
how  the  J.  B.  IVEY  COMPANY  handled  its  $<00,000.  Christmas  Campaign. 
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Officers  and  Board  of  Managers  of  Traffic  Group 


Chairman 
*Frank  M.  Andrews 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Vice  Chairman  Ncrv  England  States 
♦Hammond  Ladd 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  Chairman  Middle  Atlantic  States 
*L.  T.  Mongeon 
The  Eleto  Company 
New  York  City 

Vice  Chairman  Southern  States 
Stanford  Shivers 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

*ExccwKi««  Committee 


Vice  Chairman  Middle  Western  States 
M.  E.  MarIcman 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vice  Chairman  Western  States 
Paul  S.  Rilev 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Secretary 

♦Arthur  D.  Bibbs 
Halle  Bros.  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Treasurer 
♦C.  F.  Zellar 
The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Ivor  Macfarlane 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦M.  A.  Eyers 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Past  Chairman 
E.  D.  Hussey 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 

Manager  Traffic  Group 
A.  C.  Albee 

Director  Group  Activities 
E.  L.  Stoiber 


retailing  on  the  general  system  of  retail  bookkeeping 
in  which  many  stores  are  now  engaged.  Let  him 
mark  the  wrong  merchandise  at  the  wrong  price  and 
the  entire  organization  of  the  store,  no  matter  if  it 
operates  one  hundred  per  cent,  will  find  that  at  in¬ 
ventory  it  is  done.  And  the  degree  of  carelessness 
with  which  merchandise  is  handled  in  the  receiving 
and  marking  contributes  largely  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  inventories  of  a  buyer  come  out  right  or 
come  out  wrong. 

Now,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  articles  come  into 
a  receiving  room  of  a  department  store,  and  when  you 
realize  that  the  importance  of  selecting  out  of  a  group 
of  fifty  dozen  hose,  if  you  please,  three  dozen  to  sell 
at  such  a  price,  five  dozen  at  such  a  price  and  seven 
dozen  at  such  a  price,  in  most  cases  the  girls  who  do 
the  marking  of  that  merchandise  are  insensible  to  the 
difference  in  qualities,  and  very  often  the  question  of 
quality  is  something  that  engages  the  full  attention 
of  an  expert  before  he  can  differentiate. 

Unnecessary  Losses 

How  shall  we  protect  the  merchandise  against  mis¬ 
takes?  In  our  store,  like  all  others,  I  sometimes  am 
fearful  to  think  of  the  amount  of  merchandise 
wrongly  marked  and  here  is  the  pity  .of  that  system. 
If  poor  merchandise  is  marked  at  a  higher  price,  it 
stays  in  stock  and  compels  a  reduction  and  the  good 
merchandise  that  is  marked  at  a  price  too  low  is 
sold  and  the  profits  are  dissipated.  Not  only  the 
marking  of  the  merchandise,  but  intelligent  man¬ 
agement  of  the  receiving  and  marking  department 
is  something  that  only  an  executive  with  brains  can 
handle. 


And  don’t  forget,  too,  that  the  management  of 
this  marking  room,  under  the  direction  of  the  traffic 
manager,  the  question  of  expense  in  operation,  is 
something  about  which  there  is  a  wide  variance  of 
opinion  and  experience.  Some  traffic  departments 
do  a  wonderful  job,  economical,  efficient  and  well,  and 
others  do  a  very  costly  job.  I  think  that  if  particu¬ 
lar  attention  were  paid  to  the  management  of  the 
marking  room,  and  you  men  who  have  handled  that 
problem  particularly  and  have  contributed  to  its 
operations  will  just  exchange  opinions,  you  will  find 
something  that  will  make  all  of  you  far  more  valuable 
to  your  store. 

Unit  Containers 

The  question  of  cartons  is  so  closely  allied  to  traffic 
I  don’t  want  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  for  it,  because  in  our  store  we  think  we 
have  made  quite  a  contribution  to  retailing  generally 
and  to  our  operating  cost  in  particular  by  the  study 
of  the  handling  of  merchandise  in  cartons.  When  you 
go  into  the  receiving  room  what  do  you  see  outside 
of  merchandise?  You  see  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  wastes  in  the  retail  field.  Spread 
all  over  the  place  are  destroyed  cases,  destroyed  pack¬ 
ings,  destroyed  cartons,  destroyed  merchandise  to  an 
extent  in  dollars  and  cents  that  is  appalling. 

Take  our  whole  furnishing  department,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  time  when  the  accepted  method 
of  handling  house  wares  of  all  kinds  was  to  receive 
it  in  great  big  cases,  tear  the  cases  to  pieces,  take  out 
individual  pieces  of  enamel  wear,  pile  them  into  a 
warehouse  on  shelves  and  when  sold,  recart  them 
back  to  the  retail  store,  repack  each  individual  piece 
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and  it"  the  merchandise  had  not  been  broken  and 
chipped  and  made  second  hand  in  handling  at  the 
store,  it  surely  has  been  so  affected  by  the  carrying 
back  and  forth  from  one  department  to  another. 

The  manufacturer  went  to  great  expense  to  carefully 
pack  that  merchandise  in  cartons.  He  knew  his  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  shipping  of  that  merchandise,  from  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  retail  store.  He  knew  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  merchandise  when  the  very  gentle  truck 
driver  took  the  merchandise  and  shoved  it  on  the  back 
of  the  truck  and  then  threw  it  on  to  the  receiving  plat¬ 
form,  and  from  there  the  elevator  man  got  it  on  to  the 
floor  and  when  we  opened  it  we  found  a  large  portion  not 
ready  for  sale — absodutely  not.  When  it  was  sent  out 
to  a  customer,  if  she  were  good  natured  and  kept  it, 
fine,  but  if  she  sent  it  back  to  the  house,  it  meant  re¬ 
handling  and  reshipping. 

Simplified  Practice 

What  contribution  have  we  made?  Our  entire  house 
furnishing  department  is  being  turned  over  as  quickly 
as  we  can  to  cooperate  with  the  manufacturers,  who  are 
having  things  put  into  individual  unit  carton  containers. 
Our  enamel  ware,  aluminum  and  tin  ware  and  every¬ 
thing  subject  to  breakage  and  damage  is  coming  to  us 
now  in  individual  corrugated  cartons.  We  never  open 
them.  We  never  handle  them.  We  have  a  few  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  department,  and  when  the  sale  is  over,  here 
is  the  advantage:  If  we  sell  5,000  pieces  of  enamel  what 
was  the  story  before  and  what  is  the  story  now?  Five 
thousand  pieces  of  enamel  entailed  the  terrific  expense 
of  fifty  packers,  each  standing  knee  deep  in  excelsior  in 
wrapping  and  packing,  and  if  it  took  three  or  four  days 
to  get  it  out  we  thought  we  were  doing  well.  Now,  all 
the  girl  does  is  to  take  a  little  sticker  and  a  sales  check, 
go  to  the  stock  room  and  paste  them  on  the  cartons  and 
the  next  day  the  merchandise  reaches  the  delivery  as 
perfect  as  is  humanly  possible  to  have  any  merchandise. 

Our  cost  of  operation  in  the  home  furnishing  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  reduced  twelve  per  cent.  Consider  that 
very  few  housefumishing  departments  in  America  when 
properly  charged  with  the  expenses  peculiar  to  that  de¬ 
partment,  make  any  money,  because  the  operating  cost 
eats  them  up.  When  you  realize  that,  you  will  find  that 
many  stores  will  be  highly  appreciative  of  a  twelve 
per  cent  reduction  in  its  operating  cost.  There  are  many 
other  departments  in  the  house  where  the  unit  package 
could  obviate  the  terrific  loss  you  see  in  the  receiving 
room,  where  great  waste  of  materials,  packing  and  hand¬ 
ling  are  eliminated. 

Wastes  Eliminated 

These  savings  I  talk  to  you  about  are  something  that 
absolutely  affect  the  profits  of  a  store,  because  not  in  every 
case  is  it  possible  to  charge  an  excess  price  for  mer¬ 
chandise  simply  because  the  operating  cost  is  higher. 
When  I  speak  of  cartons  and  eliminating  that  waste,  I 
speak,  too,  of  something  that  is  another  forward  step  in 
general  retailing  to  which  the  traffic  man  can  contribute 
largely. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  stores  generally,  and  a 
good  many  stores  now  find  that  warehousing  merchandise 


York.  Instead 
ituosho|>  «vtth 
a  Fi/tk 

atmosphere  in 
SoMch  Bend, 
Ind. 


Bringing  Fifth  Avenue 
to  South  Bend, Indiana 

The  same  thing  that  makes  Fifth 
Avenue  a  leading  national  street 
makes  any  store  in  any  town  a 
leading  buying  centre.  As  your 
store  attracts  the  public  acts.  And 
the  pulse  of  your  profits  registers 
every  impulse  of  the  public.  Stores 
acquire  a  reputation  through  care¬ 
ful  and  proper  planning. 

Welch- Wilmarth  Planning  ser¬ 
vice  takes  a  bit  of  Fifth  Avenue 
atmosphere  and  sets  it  down  in 
your  town. 


Thi*  does  not  necesHrily  mean  a  treat 
expense.  In  fact,  considerint  quality  of 
Weloh-Wilmarth  Fixtures,  it  is  done  for 
a  very  nominal  sum. 

Find  out  more  about  Welch-Wilmarth 
Planning  service  and  Fixtures  today. 
Send  in  the  coupon. 


The  WELCH-WILMARTH  AS^CIATED 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Manufacturer!,  planner!  and  daignen 
of  the  finett  store  /ixtHres  in  the  utorld. 


This  book  "Method  in  Mer- 
efumdume  StoreEtptipment' ' 
is  the  first  step  totuard  better 
store  marusgement,  planning 
and  profit.  It  is  sent  free  by 
mailing  the  coupon. 


TSe  Welch.Wilsnrth  Censasies,  AssMiateS, 

Graad  Rapids.  MIcS. 

□  Plaaae  send  me  your  book,  ‘‘Method  In  Herebandlalnc.’’ 

□  Please  hare  your  representatlre  call. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  about: 

□  Baby  Shop;  □  Shirt  Waist  Cabinets;  □  Clothins  Watdroiies; 

□  Bat  Cases;  □  Interchanseable  Sectional  Units;  □  Show  Caaes; 

□  Millinery  Cases;  □  Chlldren‘s  Department.  No  obligation. 


Name 


Firm. . . .  Esecutire  Poslthm.. 

City . . .  State . 
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necessitates  the  sending  of  merchandise  backward  and 
forward.  You  could  not  always  send  the  orders  to  your 
warehouse  and  have  them  shipped  out  from  the  ware¬ 
house  without  examination  in  the  store,  without  careful 
supervision  and  without  careful  correlation  of  order  num¬ 
bers  and  all.  The  cartooning  of  merchandise  has  done 
away  with  that  to  a  large  extent.  Today  the  warehouse 
has  become  more  than  ever  a  very  important  factor  in 
general  operation. 

'I'here  was  a  time  when  nothing  could  go  out  of  the 
home  furnishing,  toy  or  stove  departments,  because  it 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  store,  examined,  sent  down  to  the 
delivery  and  handled  in  innumerable  ways.  Now  it  is 
just  a  quick  easy  carton  number,  such  as  Carton  No. 
7482,  enamel  ware.  700  of  them.  You  send  to  the  ware¬ 
house  the  list  of  the  customers  they  go  to.  The  ware¬ 
house  does  not  send  them  to  the  department  at  all.  They 
go  to  the  delivery  wagon  with  the  price  marked.  Handled 
not  in  an  hour,  but  in  minutes. 

Putting  Space  to  Work 

We  have  taken  the  space  in  the  store  previously  used 
for  stocking  merchandise  and  create  additional  display 
that  will  make  a  buying  desire  on  the  part  of  the  customer 
and  thereby  increase  the  sale  of  merchandise.  That  is 
another  agency  in  which  the  traffic  man  can  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  operation. 

I  think  the  whole  question  of  whether  merchandise 
should  l)e  routed  direct  to  the  store  or  to  terminals,  or 
whether  the  Erie  Canal,  with  its  $100,000,000  expenditure 
can  be  used  advantageously  by  New  England  shipment, 
is  something  with  which  the  retailer  is  so  largely  con¬ 
cerned  and  which  the  head  of  the  house  can  spend  some 
little  time  on,  but  the  traffic  man  is  the  fellow  to  trans¬ 
late  all  these  natural  facilities  into  real  economies. 

Traffic’s  Opportunity 

There  are  a  dozen  other  things  I  might  talk  about,  but 
the  things  we  are  largely  concerned  about,  we  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  end  of  our  business,  is  the  problem  of  bringing 
the  merchandise  to  us  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  He 
should  fight  for  low  transportation  cost  just  as  our  very 
large,  expensive,  merchandise  buying  group  fights  for 


Information  Desired  on  Percentage  of 
Employees’  Purchases  to  Salaries 

ONE  of  our  members  operating  a  chain 
of  department  stores  has  sent  to  our  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  statistics  shoxeing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  employees’  purchases  to  their  salaries. 
This  member  is  desirous  of  exchanging  such  sta- 
thtics  xi’ith  any  stores  xvhich  have  these  figures 
available.  If  you  are  interested  in  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  xvill  send  us  this  data  for  your  organi¬ 
zation,  xve  shall  compile  the  results  in  report  form 
and  send  a  copy  to  all  stores  contributing  in¬ 
formation. 

Please  address  your  communication  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Research  and  Information. 
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cash  discounts  and  fights  for  lower  merchandise  prices. 

Second,  when  the  merchandise  reaches  us,  mark  it 
right,  and  after  it  is  marked  right,  get  it  down  to  our 
department  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  if  you,  who  are 
in  the  marking  and  receiving  r«X)m,  are  told  that  there 
is  need  for  merchandise  downstairs  in  the  department, 
don’t  let  that  methodical  system  say  that  merchandise  No. 
82  is  what  you  want,  and  I  am  now  up  to  57,  and  in  due 
course  1  will  come  to  82,  and  when  I  do  you  will  get  it. 
Don’t  let  that  system  enter  into  store  operation,  because 
there,  too,  we  are  losing  in  profit,  in  sales  and  in  good¬ 
will. 

Third,  the  unit  handling  of  merchandise,  as  far  as  car¬ 
toning  and  the  saving  at  the  initial  source  and  the  final 
source.  The  way  merchandise  is  handled  and  controlled 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  forward  steps  in  the  whole 
operation  of  department  stores.  If  you  do  these  things 
you  are  going  to  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of  merchandise 
distribution. 


Two  Good  Cities  Are  in  the  Market 
for  New  Department  Stores 

'I'he  Chambers  of  Cummerce  of  two  jrrosperous  cities, 
both  of  substantial  size,  have  asked  the  Association  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  securing  the  interest  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  desire  to  locate  new  department  stores.  One 
city  is  in  the  New  England  section,  the  other  in  the 
South. 

The  Southern  city  advises  us  that  it  “needs  a  sure- 
enough  department  store.  We  would  furnish  the  build¬ 
ing,  locate  it  almost  any  place  in  the  city  that  a  good 
man  would  desire  and  make  the  rental  so  reasonable  that 
he  would  not  have  it  in  his  heart  to  complain.’’  The 
Association  is  confident  that  this  offer  is  made  in  all 
good  faith  and  that  any  merchant  who  is  interested  will 
be  justified  in  asking  us  to  place  him  in  touch  with 
the  proper  parties. 

The  New  England  proposition  is  described  to  us  as 
offering  “a  wonderful  opportunity  for  a  first  class  de- 
])artment  store  to  cater  to  a  trading  population  of  200,000 
people,  of  which  62,000  are  resident  in  the  city  itself.” 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  desirous  of  having  inter¬ 
ested  merchants  come  there  to  look  over  the  ground  so 
that  they  may  estimate  the  possibilities  for  themselves. 

These  opportunities,  from  the  evidence  supplied  us, 
seem  well  worth  investigating,  .^.ny  of  our  members  who 
wish  to  do  so  should  communicate  with  the  Association, 
stating  the  issue  of  the  Confidential  Bulletin  in  which 
this  item  appears,  and  their  requests  will  be  referred  to 
the  proper  parties. 


Delivery  Association  is  Perfecting 
Plans  for  Its  Convention 

The  program  for  the  coming  convention  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Association  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  was  discussed  at  length  during  the 
meeting  of  that  group’s  Board  of  Directors  on  Febru¬ 
ary  9th.  The  convention  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Hotel 
Sinton  Cincinnati.  O.,  on  May  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1925. 

The  plans  that  were  perfected  at  the  Board  meeting 
indicate  that  the  convention  will  be  the  most  effective 
annual  gathering  the  delivery  executives  have  ever  held. 
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A  Series  of  Merchandise  Manuals  for 
Personnel  Training 

Our  attention  has  lK*en  attracted  recently  to  a  new 
series  of  Merchandise  Manuals  which  have  ai)peared  in 
the  world  of  Retail  Store  literature.  This  series,  eighteen 
volumes,  was  prepared  by  the  Research  llureau  for  Re- 
tail  Training  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  includes  information  on 
the  following  lines  of  merchandise : 

Aprons  and  House  Dresses.  Cases  in  Retail  Salesman- 
ship,  China  and  Olassware,  Coats,  Draperies,  Dresses. 

Girls’ and  Juniors’  Ready-to-Wear,  Hosiery,  Knit  Under- 
wear  and  Gloves,  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear,  Linen 
and  Bedding,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishings. 

Millinery,  Muslin  Underwear  and  Petticoats,  Negligees. 

Skirts.  Suits,  Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits.  Waists. 

In  the  construction  of  these  Manuals,  the  plan  of  using 
questions  and  answers  has  been  adojited  because  it  has  C-4-  .  . 

been  found  in  practice  that  .salespeo])le  learn  more  quickly  X  11.0 
and  more  thoroughly  i  f  they  can  read  with  sjK*cific  (jues-  ^ 

tions  in  mind.  U^02inS  ^OH 

.\  brief  survey  of  these  manuals  shows  a  great  variety 
of  information.  Do  your  salespeople  know  what  is  meant  The  record  keeping  form; 
by  ingrain  hosiery?  In  the  Hosiery  Manual  we  read  that  of  Accounting  and  Contr 
“dyeing  may  be  done  in  the  different  stages  of  manu-  trated  and  described  in  t 
facturing  of  a  product.  It  may  be  dyed  in  the  raw  Store  Booklet,'*  which 
material,  in  the  yarn  after  it  is  spun,  or  in  the  garment  contains  information  wh: 
after  it  has  been  made.  When  the  dyeing  is  done  in  the  ^ 

urn  it  is  frequently  called  ‘ingrain.’  ”  impo 

\’ery  often  too  it  helps  both  the  store  and  the  sales-  pend' 

person  to  know  how  to  give  advice  as  to  the  care  of  mer-  ‘^Z‘ 
chandise.  In  the  same  Hosiery  Manual,  we  find  some  / 

very  good  advice  given  in  regard  to  washing  woolens  Kala 

and  silks.  There  are  five  rules  which  must  be  followed  if  ^  Facton 

such  materials  are  to  lie  satisfactorily  laundered. 

We  all  know  that  the  use  of  selection  of  selling  ]X)ints  — 

can  not  be  too  much  emphasized  and  recognizing  this,  the  j  0 

manuals  present  many  splendid  suggestions.  In  the  j  mk 

Manual  on  Waists,  the  question  “What  i)oints  about  !  ;;[E1P/Mre 

appearance  can  you  bring  to  the  customer’s  attention.” 

is  answered  as  follows :  “Material  used  in  the  Waist ;  P!  1 

Style ;  Trimming ;  Workmanship.”  ,  ^ 

The  Manuals  contain  a  brief  history  of  textiles  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  merchandise  being  discussed  suggestive  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  plans  as  to  how  the  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  best  used  and  taught  and  in  some  cases 
a  suggestive  vocabulary  for  the  salesj^eople  to  use  in 
describing  values,  all  of  which  yield  excellent  material 
for  use  in  department  store  training. 

These  manuals  are  to  be  used  as  tc.xt  Ixjoks  for  sales¬ 
people  and  as  reference  books  for  salespeople  and 
assistant  buyers,  department  coaches  and  teachers  in 
training  departments.  In  addition  to  the  manuals  on  mer-  .  — 

chandise  information  quoted  above,  there  is  one  volume 
devoted  to  cases  in  Retail  Salesmanship.  This  presents 
in  full  dialogue  135  cases  of  retail  selling  for  analysis 
and  constructive  criticism.  Each  case  brings  out  an  essen-  LOOSE*LE/J 

tial  point  in  the  technique  of  retail  selling  and  shows  |  ^^ACCOUNI 
definitely  specifically  xvhat  to  do  and  hoxv.  This  volume 

is  especially  valuable  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Kaiam«zoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  c 
merchandise  information  in  the  other  manuals.  Kalamazoo.  Michigan 

These  manuals  are  published  by  the  .A..  W.  Shaw  Com-  Gentlemen; 
pany.  Cass.  Huron  and  Erie  Streets,  from  whom  they  ..oepa^rnTstTrV  Ac?orntl: 
may  be  obtained  at  $1.50  per  copy  or  $25.00  for  the  set.  Equipment.” 

Say  you  saw  it  in  the  CONFIDENTIAL  BULLETIN 


The  Stamp  of  Approval 
Means  Something  to  You 

The  record  keeping  forms  devised  by  T.  L.  Blanke,  Director 
of  Accounting  and  Control  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  the  new  Kalamazoo  “Department 
Store  Booklet,"  which  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  also 
contains  information  which  will  help  you  select  and  adopt 
^  tl’®  right  equipment  for  maintaining 
important  records  at  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure  of  time  and  labor. 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 

Factories  at  Kalamatoo»  Mich«»  and  Los  Angeles*  Calif. 
Sales  OlliccB  in  Principal  Cities 


um 

rUra  EQUIPMENT 


n  r !  ly 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
lACCOUN  TING- SYSTEMS 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

Please  tend  me  your  booklet. 
“Department  Store  Accounting 
Equipment.” 
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The  Necessity  for  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance 


Efiforts  of  Controllers’  Congress  Insurance  Committee  to 
Secure  Equitable  Policy  for  Retailers  Are  Bearing  Fruit 


Address  by  A.  N.  Fraser,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chairman  of  the  Insurance  Committee, 

to  the  Controllers’  Congress 


USE  and  Occupancy  is  the  outstanding  topic  in  the 
insurance  world  today.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  it  is  also 
the  least  understood.  It  is  not  understood  by  the  assured, 
by  the  insurance  brokers  and  agents  or  by  officers  of  a 
good  many  insurance  companies  which  are  writing  it. 
The  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
has  a  least  one  case  on  record  where  the  assured,  the 
broker,  and  the  president  of  a  local  insurance  company 
in  a  western  city,  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  co-insur¬ 
ance  requirement  in  the  standard  per  diem  use  and  oc¬ 
cupancy  form. 

The  reason  of  this  misunderstanding  is  found  in  the 
extremely  technical  language  of  the  contract  and  also  in 
the  intangible  nature  of  its  cover.  The  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  has  tried  to  clarify  by 
example  the  technical  language  of  the  per  diem  form.  A 
new  bulletin  on  Use  and  Occupancy  will  soon  be  off  the 
press.  This  bulletin  will  later  become  a  chapter  in  our 
new  insurance  book,  “Insurance  Manual  for  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants,’’  which  will  be  off  the  press  in  the  spring.  This 
is  a  standard  publication  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  in  permanent  form  of 
the  book  published  by  the  Insurance  Committee  as  its 
annual  report  in  1923.  In  this  Use  and  Occupancy  bul¬ 
letin  you  will  find  an  example  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  very  technical  language  of  the  Total  and  Partial 
Suspension  Clauses  of  the  Per  Diem  form,  showing  the 
100  per  cent  co-insurance  requirement  hidden  in  that 
form. 


Intangible  Coverage 


country  and  we  hope  will  soon  be  available  to  most  of 
our  members. 

We  want  to  urge  upon  the  merchants  the  value  of  Use 
and  Occupancy  insurance.  Many  do  not  carry  it  at  all. 
Sometimes  this  has  been  occasioned  by  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  form.  This  has  now  been  corrected  by  the 
issuance  of  the  Controllers’  Form.  But  more  often  the 
merchant  has  not  purchased  Use  and  Occupancy  insur¬ 
ance  because  of  indifference  to  this  type  of  indemnity,  or 
a  belief  that  the  risk  to  his  store  is  not  worth  the  cost  of 
this  protection. 


Indifference  to  Risk 


The  other  difficulty  with  the  Use  and  Occupancy  form 
lies  in  the  intangible  nature  of  its  cover.  It  insures 
agaist  loss  of  future  profits  and  future  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  One  has  only  to  start  to  translate  these  items  into 
figures  immediately  to  become  convinced  of  the  difficulty 
of  accurately  figuring  the  amount  of  insurance  required. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  in  detail  the  many 
ramifications  of  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  as  applied 
to  retail  business.  The  bulletin  referred  to  is  a  fairly 
complete  study  on  that  subject.  We  will  say  only  that 
the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
with  the  assistance  of  a  very  able  advisory  group,  drew 
up  what  has  become  known  as  the  Controllers’  Use  and 
Occupancy  Form.  This  form  is  not  by  any  means  the 
final  word  on  the  subject  but  it  does  represent  a  fair  basis 
of  agreement  on  which  a  few  years’  experience  should 
be  gained  before  further  refinements  are  sought.  This 
form  was  approved  by  all  the  reciprocal  offices  that  write 
Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  and  was  sponsored  in  the 
stock  companies  by  the  Continental  Insurance  Company. 
Through  their  good  offices  the  form  is  now  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  various  rating  organizations  throughout  the 


It  is  hard  to  understand  the  attitude  of  any  merchant 
who  does  not  carry  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  because 
of  indifference  toward  this  sort  of  protection.  A  fire  may 
put  him  out  of  business  for  weeks  or  months.  He,  of 
course,  carries  full  insurance  on  his  stock,  his  fixtures, 
and  his  building  if  he  owns  it.  These  represent  tangible 
values  to  his  mind  because  they  consist  of  actual  prop¬ 
erty.  But  how  about  the  profits  he  loses  while  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  closed  or  reduced  on  account  of  the  fire?  How 
about  the  expenses  he  must  bear  to  keep  his  organization 
together,  to  maintain  his  contractual  engagements,  and  to 
carry  on  till  his  store  is  rebuilt,  his  stock  replaced  and 
trade  once  more  flowing  into  his  doors?  Are  not  these 
real  values  to  him?  Would  not  they  constitute  real 
losses  ? 

These  are  the  items  covered  by  Use  and  Occupancy  in¬ 
surance.  Surely  no  merchant  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  possibility  of  such  losses.  As  a  rule  it  is  only  wise 
to  attempt  self  insurance  when  the  subject  is  such  that  a 
major  loss  is  not  possible.  We  may  find  justification  for 
those  who  adopt  the  principle  of  self  insurance  on  such 
covers  as  plate  glass,  parcel  post,  transit,  automobile  and 
the  like.  But  where  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  large  loss 
of  profits  and  expenses  occasioned  by  the  non-operation 
of  the  business  after  a  fire,  we  insist  that  sound  practice 
calls  for  the  insurance  of  this  hazard. 

The  other  type  of  merchant  who  does  not  carry  Use 
and  Occupancy  insurance  is  the  one  who  considers  his 
building  of  such  superior  construction  that  he  can  better 
afford  to  take  the  risk  of  what  he  thinks  can  be  only  a 
small  loss  at  worst,  rather  than  to  pay  the  very  consider¬ 
able  annual  premium  required  for  this  insurance.  We 
admit  that  this  is  a  more  difficult  case  to  analyze.  We 
personally  know  of  a  number  of  keen  merchants  who 
have  followed  this  plan  for  some  years  and  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  escaped  serious  loss.  How¬ 
ever,  two  factors  should  be  very  seriously  considered  by 
these  merchants  before  such  a  policy  is  continued. 


Possible  Savings 

The  first  is  that  to  those  who  are  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Reciprocal  Exchanges,  such  a  considerable 
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part  of  their  Use  and  Occupancy  line  may  be  written  in 
the  Exchanges  with  their  substantial  earnings,  that  the 
net  cost  of  this  insurance  is  materially  reduced  and  a 
greatly  improved  contract  enjoyed.  The  other  factor  is 
that  few  merchants  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  a  considerable  Use  and  Occupancy  loss 
when  but  a  comparatively  small  fire  loss  has  been  suf¬ 
fered.  \'ery  few,  if  any,  of  our  members  occupy  build¬ 
ings  which  are  ideal  from  a  fire  protection  viewpoint. 

.\ny  one  of  scores  of  conditions  may  operate  to  nullify 
efforts  to  prevent  or  confine  a  fire.  One  or  more  sprinkler 
heads  may  fail  to  work  and  a  fire  gain  such  headway  in 
a  combustible  stock  that  it  sweeps  a  whole  floor.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  an  unknown  occurrence  for  sprinkler 
heads  to  fail  to  open.  Or  it  may  be  found  that  a  whole 
section  of  the  sprinkler  system  is  shut  down.  This  may 
be  due  to  oversight  or  it  may  be  due  to  repairs.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  our  members  had  a  very  serious  fire  run¬ 
ning  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  because  of  the 
sprinkler  system  being  separated  from  the  area  under  re¬ 
pair  by  a  temporary  partition.  The  improper  handling 
of  the  sprinkler  system  may  be  another  factor  in  causing 
a  heavy  loss.  The  Insurance  Committee  has  recently 
circulated  a  bulletin  giving  the  story  of  a  serious  loss 
occasioned  by  shutting  off  the  sprinkler  system  too  soon. 
The  temporary  failure  of  the  water  supply  is  still  another 
possibility  to  be  considered.  And  note,  please,  that  all  these 
things  may  happen  to  a  building  of  superior  construction. 


Other  Dangers 


Even  the  best  buildings  almost  invariably  have  some 
faults  of  construction  viewed  from  the  angle  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention.  There  may  be  an  open  stairway  or  other  open¬ 
ings  between  floors.  The  area  may  be  large  without  fire 
divisions.  A  building  of  six  stories  or  less  could  probably 
have  a  fifty  per  cent  loss  from  fire  on  its  first  floor  alone 
by  the  time  water  and  smoke  damage  are  added  to  the 
fire  loss.  Consider  how  serious  a  Use  and  Occupancy 
loss  would  be  suffered  under  such  circumstances,  with  the 
first  floor  pretty  well  burnt,  smoked  and  drowned,  the 
upper  floors  filled  with  smoke  and  the  basement  flooded 
with  water.  A  very  pretty  Use  and  Occupancy  total 
would  be  collected  under  such  conditions.  I  contend  that 
such  an  experience  is  possible  in  most  any  building. 

Still  another  danger  to  the  building  of  super-construc¬ 
tion  lies  in  its  outside  exposures.  I  remember  the  im¬ 
pression  made  on  me  several  years  ago  when  I  arrived 
in  Chicago  one  morning  and  saw  just  across  from  the 
station,  a  supposedly  fire-proof  office  building,  completely 
gutted  from  a  fire  in  a  four  story  mercantile  building 
next  to  it. 

No  discussion  of  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  would 
he  complete  without  bringing  in  the  question  of  Profits 
Insurance.  Every  time  we  have  discussed  Use  and  Oc¬ 
cupancy  at  the  Controllers’  Congress,  this  other  question 
has  arisen,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  correspond¬ 
ence  with  members  about  it. 

Profits  Insurance  covers  the  potential  Gross  Profit  of 
a  stock  at  the  time  of  fire.  It.  therefore,  differs  from  Use 
and  Occupancy  and  yet  overlaps  Use  and  Occupancy  in¬ 
surance  in  that  the  Gross  Profits  on  a  stock  at  the  time 
It  bums  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  Net  Profits  and  Ex¬ 
penses  insured  under  a  Use  and  Occupancy  policy. 


Water  is  Filtered 
to  Improve  Health 


Celestialite 


is  Filtered  to 
Improve  Sales 


^  I  K  E  the  filter  that  removes  the  impurities  of 
water  before  it  is  more  safely  used — Whiting 
Celestialite  removes  the ‘ ‘ impurities” of  harsh 
electric  light.  Three  layers  of  scientifically  construct¬ 
ed  glass  has  made  it  more  than  a  lighting  fixture — it 
is  the  “filtei  ”  and  “purifier”  of  store  light. 

These  three  layers  absorb  the  objectionable  rays  of 
electric  light  just  as  the  filter  absorbs  the  objectionable 
elements  of  water. 


What  Are  the  Impurities  of  Electric  Light? 


One  is  the  tendency  of  the  modern  elecric  lamp  to  radiate 
harsh  glaring  rays,  leaving  the  comers  improperly  lighted — and 
another  is  the  red,  yellow  and  other  undesirable  qualities  of 
electric  light  which  distort  colors  and  produce  eye-strain. 


How  Does  Celestialite  Purify  this  Light? 


Each  layer  of  Whiting  Celestialite  has  a  specific  duty  to 
perform.  Each  layer  is  produced  to  remove  one  or  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  elements,  so  that  the  light  as  it  leaves  the  globe  is 
purified.  One  layer  is  translucent  white  to  eliminate  the  glare 
and  produce  diffusion  over  a  large  area — another  is  clear  to 
give  strength  and  body  to  the  globe.  The  third  layer  is  blue 
to  remove  the  red,  yellow  and  other  harsh  rays.  Added  to 
this  is  the  designing  and  production  facilities  of  H.  S.  W hiting 
so  that  the  fixture  harmonizes  with  the  modem  beauty  of  present 
day  stores  and  adds  to  the  appearance  of  any  interior. 

The  result  is  a  fixture  which  has  so  perfectly  eliminated  eye 
strain,  made  possible  a  better  comparison  of  colors,  and  so 
thoroughly  provided  “man-made  daylif^ht"  that  such  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  as  Neusteter,  Jordan  Marsh,  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier.  John  Wanamaker  and  many  others  flood  the  farthest 
comers  of  their  huge  buildings  with  the  soft  brilliant  glow  of 
Whiting  Celestialite — the  light  which  is  nearest  to  daylight. 


Special  Desiens  of  Whiting  CEUSTiALtre 
are  covered  by  Patents  or  Patents  Pending. 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 

“Tut  your  Lighting  Up  to  "Whiting" 


Say  you  saw  it  in  the  CONFIDENTIAL  BULLETIN 
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The  Safe  Operation  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Traffic 

The  Delivery  Group  He^rs  Some  Practical  Ideas  on  How  to 
Test  Drivers  of  Trucks  and  Methods  of  Avoiding  Accidents 

Address  by  T.  D.  Pratt,  Manager,  Motor  Truck  Association  of  America,  to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association. 


This  jiroposltion  resolves  itself  into  several  different 
problems,  all  interrelated.  In  listing  them  no 
attempt  is  made  to  place  them  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance,  as  under  different  conditions,  first  one  or 
another  takes  })recedence.  . 

The  factors  which  affect  Safety  in  Traffic  are : 

The  manual  capacity  or  skill  of  the  driver. 

The  mental  capacity  or  skill  of  the  driver. 

The  co-ordination  heUveen  his  mind  and  muscles. 
The  e.vperiencc  of  the  drwer. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  drk'er,  i.e.,  eyesight, 
hearing,  full  use  of  limbs,  heart,  nervous  system. 
Morale  of  fleet  drivers — can  be  raised  by  instruc¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Position  of  controls. 

Condition  of  controls. 

Mechanical  condition  of  car.  i.e.,  brakes,  clutch, 
engine,  alignment  of  zvheels,  steering  gear,  condition 
of  tires,  etc. 

Width  of  body. 

Range  of  drk’cr's  vision — front — side — rear. 
Weather  conditions — rain,  fog,  sno7i’,  mist,  dust, 
sun,  road  reflections,  water  reflection. 

Grade  and  alignment  of  roadxvay. 

Crown  and  pitch  of  roadway. 

Width  of  street  or  road7vay. 

Design  and  condition  of  shoulders  and  ditches. 
Condition  of  pavements. 

Obstructions  to  driver’s  Z'ision  at  curves,  hills  and 
intersections. 

Illumination  of  street  or  higlnvay  at  night. 
Headlights  of  cars  at  night. 

Volume  of  traffic. 

.Speed  of  traffic. 

Police  control  of  traffic  and  traffic  regulations. 
Physical  control  of  traffic — safety  isles — Zones, 
Street  Markers,  Silent  Policemen,  etc. 

Parking  regtdations. 

Congestion  of  pedestrians. 

Habits  of  pedestrians. 

In  the  first  place  pick,  examine  and  train  your  driver 
carefully.  There  is  a  method  of  examination  available 
to  all,  which  can  be  used  in  any  city,  and  in  nearly  all 
conditions  of  traffic,  though  it  is  not  recommended  for 
use  where  the  traffic  is  particularly  heavy.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  driver  under  these  conditions,  nor  perhaps  is  it 
a  safe  thing  to  do,  for  nearly  all  of  us  are  a  little  nervous 
when  undergoing  an  examination  of  our  skill  in  any 
matter,  so  the  driver  may  become  involved  in  accident 
which  would  not  occur  under  normal  conditions.  The 
method  of  test  is  as  follows : 

Testing  Drivers  on  Road 

Examiner  should  prepare  motor  vehicle  by  turning  off 
ignition  switch  and  leaving  gas  and  spark  control  levers 
in  wrong  iwsition.  Driver  should  then  be  taken  to  motor 
vehicle  and  told  to  start  it.  (Object  to,  find  if  driver 


knows  enough  about  requirements  to  recognize  conditions, 
and  to  find  out  if  he  is  careful  and  collected  enough  to 
inspect  condition  of  control  before  he  tries  to  start  car.) 

.\fter  starting  should  be  taken  along  smooth,  level  road 
and  made  to  change  gears  at  varying  speeds.  (Object, 
to  find  out  if  driver  can  shift  gently,  if  he  knows  proper 
shifting  speed,  or  if  he  “slams”  the  gears  in  and  out.) 

Driver  should  be  made  to  turn  around  in  narrow  street, 
both  directions  and  number  of  “cuts”  of  wheels  noted. 
Should  be  made  to  drive  up  to  curb,  right  and  left  and 
stop  at  given  jwint.  ( Note,  should  driver  stop  vehicle 
at  left  curb  headed  wrong  direction,  it  is  a  sign  he  is 
“rattled.”) 

Should  be  given  “obstacle”  run  (using  flags,  signs  or 
dummies  for  obstacles)  to  ascertain  how  quickly  his 
muscles  respond  to  eye  (or  brain).  (This  will  show 
whether  he  has  vehicle  under  complete  control  and  will 
also  show  whether  he  is  an  easy  or  rough  driver.) 

During  these  tests  he  should  be  stopped  and  started  by 
vocal  command  given  sharply.  (Object,  to  ascertain  if 
he  is  easily  “rattled.”) 

Hill  Climbing 

Should  be  given  hill  to  climb  with  both  running  and 
standing  starts.  Should  be  made  to  stop  and  turn  around 
on  hill.  (Observe  driver  to  see  whether  he  tries  to 
“force”  vehicle  up  hill  on  “high”  or  whether  he  drives 
so  as  to  make  it  “easy”  on  truck.  Position  of  gas  and 
spark  lever  should  be  noted  constantly.) 

When  stopping  observe  how  long  he  drifts  before 
braking. 

Examiner  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  “convoy”  or 
train  work  driver  must  always  be  alert  to  avoid  running 
into  truck  in  front  or  side  swiping  those  he  passes. 

Observe  how  frequently  driver  uses  horn.  (This  will 
help  indicate  whether  he  is  a  nervous,  careful  or  careless 
driver.  Nervous  or  stolid  drivers  may  be  either.) 

If  possible  to  test  driver’s  ideas  of  speed  by  tinning 
between  distance  marks  on  a  straightaway  course,  do  so. 
(A  man  who  can  estimate  his  own  speed  correctly  will 
Ine  likely  to  have  car  under  control  at  all  times.) 

Should  be  made  to  back  in  between  posts  or  marks,  to 
estimate  “sense  of  direction”  when  backing. 

Observe  driver’s  general  demeanor,  and  quickness  of 
response  to  directions,  some  of  which  should  be  abrupt. 

skilled  e.xaminer  should  be  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  inexperience,  nervousness  (when  under  test)  and 
laggard  reactions.  Watch  particularly  for  these  as  they 
are  a  prolific  source  of  accidents. 

A  Successful  Method 

.  The  principal  value  of  this  te.st  is  that  it  is,  as  far  as 
known,  jierhaps  the  most  nearly  infallible  method  easily 
available. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  War  this  method  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  War  Department  at  their  request  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  manual  skill  of  prospective  .-Xrniy 
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truck  drivers,  and  by  them  elaborated  for  use  at  the 
Motor  Transport  Camps,  where  a  special  testing  ground 
was  ])repared.  as  city  conditions  did  not  exist.  In  use, 
the  surprising  discovery  was  made  that  it  went  much 
further  than  the  original  purpose  and  proved  an  almost 
sure  ])hychological  test  as  well. 

During  the  time  it  was  usetl,  some  95,000  men  were 
tested  by  it,  and  of  this  number  about  30%  failed  to  pass 
the  first  time.  Then  it  was  found  that  it  had  the  addi¬ 
tional  value  of  detecting  the  driver’s  lack  of  ability  to 
co-ordinate  his  mind  with  his  muscles. 

Maintenance  Responsibility 

Do  not  hold  your  drivers  responsible  for  the  mechanical 
condition  of  their  vehicles.  Insjiect  it  regularly,  oftener 
than  once  a  week  if  possible,  then  repair  anything  need¬ 
ing  it,  and  only  require  the  driver  to  report  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  superintendent  any  mechanical  difficulties  he  en¬ 
counters  en  route.  Instruct  him  constantly  in  methods 
of  accident  prevention  hy^  holding  meetings  with  speak¬ 
ers,  etc. 

Issue  safety  jiamphlets  on  occasion. 

Give  no  accident  bonuses  or  stripes  if  jnissible  with 
vour  managerial  policies. 

Do  not  make  a  i)ractice  of  giving  drivers  runs  longet 
than  can  he  done  in  a  normal  working  day.  This  is  very 
important. 

Watch  the  health  of  your  drivers.  If  one  develops  a 
bad  nervous  condition,  give  him  a  rest,  or  ascertain  the 
cau.se  and  eliminate  it. 

Investigate  every  accident  carefully  until  you  have 
come  down  to  the  underlying  cause  of  it.  which  may  or 
may  not  he  the  apparent  cause.  Then  take  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

Issue  instructions  against  speeding.  Never  under  anv 
conditions  order  your  drivers  to  exceed  the  speed  limits. 
Sec  that  your  driver  has  his  car  under  full  control  at 
all  times. 

Other  Precautions 

See  that  your  driver  always  descends  long  or  steep 
grades  with  his  car  in  low  gear,  his  clutch  in.  and  his 
ignition  on. 

Do  not  allow  your  driver  to  leave  your  car  unattended, 
without  stopping  the  motor,  setting  emergency  brakes,  and 
locking  car.  if  it  has  a  lock. 

On  hills  always  have  the  car  jiarked  with  the  front 
wheels  turned  in  toward  the  curb. 

Do  not  use  any  horn  that  is  unnecessarily  loud,  harsh 
or  startling,  and  do  not  permit  the  constant  use  of  the 
horn.  A  good  driver  uses  his  horn  but  seldom. 

See  that  your  brakes  and  steering  gear  are  always  in 
goo<l  condition. 

Remember  that  the  art  of  ojwrating  a  fleet  of  motor 
trucks  is  in  itself  a  simple  one — but  comprised  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  details.  Master  the  details  or  they  will  master 
you. 

Keep  your  trucks  clean,  bright  and  in  good  repair. 
Your  driver  will  then  know  that  vou  take  a  pride  in  his. 
This  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  morale  of  your 
men. 

In  closing  let  me  leave  this  thought  with  you.  Y’ou  can 
have  your  accidents  in  the  garage  the  night  before  they 
happen.  Do  so,  and  then  v  hen  accidents  do  happen  on 
the  street,  they  will  he  the  other  fellow’s  fault,  not  yours. 


REDEX 

DRESS  DIVIDERS 

at  the  CONVENTION— 


Cpnven/ion  of  thr  N.  R.  D.  Q.  As$*n,  feh.  gcK  to  13th,  1935. 
at  HOTEL  PENN.STLVANM.  New  York 


Proof— 

A  constant  flow  of  orders 
and  re-ordets  coming  in 
daily  by  mail,  phone  and 
telegraph,  bespeak  the  true 
efficiency  and  ever  growing 
popularity  of  REDEX 
DRESS  DIVIDERS. 

This  money-saving  device 
absolutely  prevents  the  rip¬ 
ping  tearing  and  disorderly 
arrangement  of  dresses  on 
racks.  The  purchase  of 
REDEX  Dress  Dividers 
is  a  sure  cure  for  dress  de- 
stroyingevils.  Letthem  solve 
your  showroom  Problems! 


Redex  Paper  Products,  Inc. 

209  West  36th  Street  :  ;  ;  NEW  YORK 


50^ 

F.  O.  B.,  N.  Y. 


Shi*  f>ed  in  Wooden 
Cases  in  Lots  of 
25,  50  and  100 
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Better  Selling  from  a  Store  Manager’s  Viewpoint 

{Continued  from  page  49) 


She  was  dressed  in  a  way  that  no  department  store 
today  would  permit.  She  had  on  a  very  light  filmy 
summery  dress.  I  thought  to  myself ;  “What  a  nice 
job  that  girl  has,  an  ideal  job.” 

The  average  job  in  the  office  is  pretty  much  the 
same  way.  That  is  the  reason  they  go  to  offices  and 
banks  rather  than  working  in  stores,  besides  the  fact 
that  they  pay  more  money  than  we  feel  that  we  can 
pay,  or  to  put  it  a  little  different  way,  than  we  know 
how  to  pay. 

Department  stores,  to  carry  that  theme  out  a  little 
further,  are  surrounded  by  a  great  deal  of  red  tape 
that  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  I  predict  that  in  the 
next  ten  years,  store  systems  will  be  very  radically 
changed.  A  lot  of  the  red  tape  that  we  think  is  so 
necessary  today  is  going  to  gradually  disappear.  It 
is  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  unnecessary.  Take  the 
case  of  time  clocks. 

Time  Clock  Evils 

We  threw  them  out  some  years  ago  and  we  have 
never  had  them  since  and  never  will  have  them  again. 
We  realized  that  a  girl  would  come  in  to  work  in 
the  morning,  it  would  take  her  at  least  two  minutes  to 
get  to  the  time  clock,  wait  in  line  and  ring  it  up,  and 
that  the  same  thing  would  happen  when  she  went  to 
lunch  and  when  she  came  back  from  lunch  and  when 
she  went  out  at  night,  which  didn’t  contribute  much 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  employee  nor  the  pleasure 
of  working  in  a  department  store. 

That  has  been  eliminated,  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  there  are  other  pieces  of  red  tape  of  a 
similar  nature  that  we  are  trying  to  eliminate  all  the 
time.  I  predict  again  that  in  ten  years  you  will  see 
the  operation  of  stores  simplified  a  great  deal.  We 
are  now  saturated  with  a  great  many  articles  of 


system  that  we  don’t  need.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
we  haven’t  been  able  to  get  tradition  out  of  our 
minds  sufficiently  to  eliminate  that. 

When  we  get  the  better  type  of  persons  in  a  store 
and  pay  them  more  money  than  we  know  how  to  pay 
them  now,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  exact  more  pro¬ 
duction,  we  are  going  to  have  better  people  to  repre¬ 
sent  our  stores  to  the  people.  You  are  going  to  get 
the  cost  of  doing  business  down  somewhat  by  larger 
production. 

The  Ford  Methods 

Henry  Ford  revolutionized  wage  conditions  in  in¬ 
dustry  by  paying  unbelievable,  unheard  of  salaries  to 
his  men.  The  reason  he  can  do  it  is  because  he  pays 
them  so  much  that  he  can  be  so  exacting  in  his  pro¬ 
duction  demands  that  he  is  able  to  pay  these  fellows 
and  still  make  a  great  big  profit  on  it.  We  can  do  the 
same  wdien  we  learn  how  to  do  business  on  a  more 
efficient  basis — get  better  trained  people. 

I  realize  you  have  three  things  to  consider :  One  is 
the  hope  for  financial  reward,  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  the  last,  interest.  Interest  I  would  be  per¬ 
haps  inclined  to  put  first,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  to  be  considered. 

Teach  in  your  training  departments  you  store  sys¬ 
tem,  of  course,  which  is  fundamentally  necessary. 
Teach  after  that  the  store  ideals,  what  the  store  ex¬ 
pects  and  the  ideals  of  the  men  who  run  the  business. 
After  that,  teach  them  their  merchandise  through 
your  buyers.  The  buyers  are  presumably  experts  in 
their  own  particular  lines  of  business,  and  should  be 
best  qualified  to  teach  the  merchandise  to  them.  Do 
that,  get  your  type  of  people  right,  and  I  believe,  your 
troubles  pertaining  to  the  lack  of  Better  Selling  will 
all  be  prevented. 


Merchandising  in  a  Small  City 

{Continued  from  page  47) 


sympathy  for  the  individual  doing  the  selling  rather 
than  for  any  desire  for  the  merchandise  offered. 

After  all,  house  to  house  selling  was  really  the  first 
form  of  retailing  and  many  a  big  store  in  this  country 
today  had  its  twinning  on  the  back  of  the  man  who 
founded  the  business. 

And  finally  concerning  this  house  to  house  evil,  it 
it  sure  to  kill  itself  in  a  large  measure.  For  a  time 
after  the  war  there  was  little  or  no  house  to  house 
selling.  One  or  two  concerns  organized  campaigns  in 
hosiery,  etc.,  and  made  terrific  profits  in  a  very  short 
time  because  they  were  the  first  in  the  field.  Now¬ 
adays  there  are  men  organizing  for  the  sale  of  most 
every  kind  of  wearing  apparel  and  house  furnishing 
hoping  to  achieve  the  same  success.  I  do  not  believe 
I  need  to  point  out  the  effect  upKJn  the  housewife  of 
having  her  doorbell  rung  eight  to  fifteen  times  a  day 
and  finding  some  peddler  on  the  door-step  with  silk 
teddies  or  some  other  such  merchandise.  I  can  easily 


imagine  that  if  the  number  of  peddlers  continues  to 
increase  it  will  not  be  long  until  “wifey”  will  be  ask¬ 
ing  to  have  the  doorbell  disconnected  or  go  out  and 
buy  herself  a  good  cross  dog  to  put  on  the  front  step. 


Graduates  of  Southern  College  Want  to 
Be  Placed  in  Retail  Stores 

HE  Department  of  Business  Administration  of 
North  Carolina  State  College  situated  at  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina,  desires  to  place  a  number  of  its  students 
in  Department  Stores. 

These  men  will  graduate  in  June  and  will  be  ready  to 
go  to  work  about  the  15th  of  June.  They  prefer  to  be 
placed  either  in  the  South  or  the  East. 

In  addition  to  this  offer,  other  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  from  time  to  time  offer  the  Association  their  co¬ 
operation  in  supplying  to  retail  stores  young  people  or 
exceptional  educational  equipment. 

Any  of  our  members  interested,  will  please  communi¬ 
cate  with  Mr.  Ernest  Katz.  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Load  Capacities:  *>4 — % — 1 — 2 — 3^^ — 5  tons 


WAUCER  ELEORIC  TRUEKS 

S5S5SSBS  LOWEST  TRUCKIMO  COST  OH  CITV  ROUTES  SSSSSSSZ 


Say  you  saw  it  in  the  CONFIDENTIAL  BULLETIN 


Our  general  sales  manager  says — 

‘^Our  fundamental  policy  is  to  study  your 
requirements  and  recommend  Walkers 
only  where  they  fit — where  they  are  the 
best  truck  investment  possible  for  you/’ 
The  success  of  this  policy  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  85%  of  Walker  sales 
are  repeat  orders* 


Marshall  Field  &.  Company,  Chicago,  operate 
276  Walker  Electric  Trucks  on  22  repeat  orders 
since  1910.  Investigate  the  Walker  —  leading 
Electric.  Ask  the  users  in  your  own  field. 


WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY  ^  Chicago 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Buffalo  St.  Louis  Birmingham 
Distributors  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


Keeping  Within  the  Fixture  Budget 


Regardless  of  how  large  or  how  small  the  store 
fixture  budget  may  be,  there  is  a  type  of  New  Way 
equipment  which  can  be  planned  to  come  within 
its  requirements. 


— Grand  Rapids  and  New  Way  Q^lity  can  be  had 
throughout  the  entire  line,  the  price  depending 
upon  whatever  degree  of  utility,  appearance  and 
service  required. 


In  fa<%,  with  such  a  wide  range  of  utility  require-  An  investigation  of  what  the  New  Way  system  has 

ments  offered  by  the  New  Way  line — from  the  accomplished  for  others  and  its  possible  application 

finest  obtainable  to  the  lowest  in  price  that’s  good  to  your  business  costs  nothing. 

Information,  together  with  illustrations  and  prices,  furnished  upon  request. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Complete  Store  Equipment 

FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN  -  PORTLAND,  OREGON  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

OFFICES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 
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